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Frep BapGer was considered, in common } 
Wealthy, high-toned, a } 


parlance, a ‘‘catch.” 
rising lawyer, everybody courted him. He had 
passed his twenty-eighth year in the vain hope 
of finding some paragon who would enchain his 
senses, and prove to be his ideal. In the search 
after this yet undiscovered perfection, he had 
become weary. At last, one early summer day, 
he found himself at Maplewood, a beautiful vil- 


lage among the hills. He was delighted with 


its surroundings, and resolved to remain for a } 


day or two at the little Inn. 


To his amazement he found fruit for break- 3 


“Tis like 
living in Paris,” he said, to himself, sipping 


fast, though it was still June. 
his coffee. ‘*These strawberries are the best I 
ever ate,” he remarked, to the landlady. «Do 


) 


they grow in your garden?’ 


“Oh, no! these are some that Miss. Stainely | 


raised. We've a young lady here who has a 
fine garden, and we buy of her, because we 
“Her 
father died last year; he was aclergyman, and 
left nothing but the house and garden. Miss 
Stainely supports her mother and herself.” 


always get the best,” said the hostess. 


“Miss Stainely must be quite a genius,” 
said Fred, taking up his paper. 

‘Indeed, she is! her garden is a sight to be 
seen. They send for miles around for her 
fruits and flowers.” 

«An old maid, I presume,’’ muttered Fred. 

‘No, indeed; as fresh and blooming a young 
lady, and as well-mannered as you could wish 
to see. Everybody loves Miss Stainely.”’ 

Fred smiled to himself, and soon forgot Miss 
Stainely. But some hours after, when out for 
a walk, he saw a little brown cettage that 
arrested his attention by its picturesqueness. 
There was a vine-covered porch, with the Wis- 
teria climbing up all the corners, and there 
were great double roses, full of sweet odors, 
Elushing beside the pretty entrance. 

Vor. LIX.—2 


Just then a little boy came out of the gate 
with a basket of strawberries. 

; “Pray, my lad,” said Fred, “who lives 
‘ here?”’ 

«Miss Stainely, sir,” was the answer. 

Fred glanced again at the strawberries. They 
looked doubly beautiful now that he knew a 
young lady, and one said to be pretty, had 
picked them. He wondered if her fingers were 
}fair. Then he laughed to himself at the folly 
} of such an idea. 

Suddenly a voice sounded so near that it 
§ startled him. 

; «Please bring me my pruning-shears, Janey ; 
} this vine needs attention,’’ it said. 

‘‘Heavens! is she strong enough to wield 
them?” thought Fred, with a sort of horror. 

‘“‘Ah! the poor little things! how I hate to 


cut them! But they must go,”’ said the voice. 
And Fred noticed how caressing and tender, 
how soft, low, and womanly the voice was. 
«And here’s my darling little Concord,” the 
voice went on, “putting out such tiny, moist 
buds!. I gave it up a week ago, and came near 


| 
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cutting it down; how glad I am I spared it.” 

By this time Fred was in an agony to see 

$the lips from which proceeded such sweet 
sounds. At that moment a gentle-faced, elderly 
woman appeared at the back door, and said, 
; ‘‘Rose, dear, the sun is getting too hot.” 


” 


‘‘Yes, mother,” was the reply; and a slight, 
> girlish figure, the face completely shaded by 
ja large garden-hat, came blithely forward, 
sprang up the steps, and vanished. _ 

‘Rose! mused Fred, 
more interested than he had ever found him- 
$self before. ‘And such a little creature. I 
had fancied her large and masculine in face 
Pshaw! what afooll am! What 
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What a pretty name! 





and figure. 
is the girl to me?” 
True, what was she to him? It was very 
strange that her voice haunted him so. A little 
29 
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country-girl who sold vegetables—he would 
not think of her again. 

But the next day, almost before he knew it, 
he found himself sauntering toward the brown 
cottage. As he came near, there was a sound 
of music; a piano-forte, well played; the «« Wed- 
ding March,” his favorite! He stopped, thun- 
derstruck. Whatdiditmean? Could the hands 
that dug and weeded elicit such harmonious 
chords? 

Presently the music ceased. 

««She must go out and pull radishes,”’ laughed 
Fred, nervously to himself. 

Then a bright thought struck him. She sold 
berries, seedlings, slips. Why not sell some 
to him? He would, at least, ask her. 

You see, Fred was a bold fellow, and no 
‘‘faint-hearted’”’ coward. In a moment he was 
ushered into a room, which, at first glance, he 
took for a habitation of the fairies. Hanging- 
baskets, rustic frames, vines trained over every 
window; a little grotto of moss and shell- 
work in one corner; bookcases, tastefully orna- 
mented; the piano, with one of the most beau- 
tiful covers he had ever seen in hig life; the 
carpet like a bed of ferns; the chairs and 
tables quaint in their fashioning. 

Miss Rose Stainely came in. She was neither 
blonde nor brunette. She had charming large, 
gray eyes, under straight lashes; and lips 
just large enough and sweet enough to match 
the-voice Fred had heard. The man’s brain 
was ina whirl. Never had he been less self- 
possessed. 

But in a moment he came to his senses. 
Fred had that rarest of all gifts, personal mag- 
netism; his smile was sweetness itself; and 
his brown eyes were full of expression. He 
was famous for his tact. With a low bow, he 
stated his errand. 

Rose, at first, was shy. She seemed to sus- 
pect the truth, and withdrew within herself. 
But Fred, who really knew a great deal about 
flowers, soon beguiled her into a conversation 
about them. Before long, Rose was all enthu- 
siasm. Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks bright- 








ened, as she talked of her favorite roses. By- 
and-by, Fred happened to mention a friend of 
his, in New York, who was very fond of flowers. 
«It is for her I wish these specimens,”’ he said. 
‘‘Mrs. Stanton, though a fashionable lady, is 
really an enthusiast about roses. Her love for 
them is not a sham, as with so many others; 
she really means what she says.” 

Rose caught her breath, and drew a step 
nearer, for she and Fred had been standing 
all this time. 

“Mrs. Stanton, did you say?” she cried, 
with new animation. ‘Mrs. Joln Stanton?” 

Fred nodded assent. 

“Oh! how glad I am!” she continued. ‘‘The 
Stantons were such old friends of father. 
Mother! Mother!” and she ran impulsively 
to the door, and called Mrs. Stainely, ‘‘here is 
a gentleman who knows the Stantons.’’ Then, 
seeing the eyes of Fred fixed on her, in un- 
disguised admiration, she blushed rosy red. 

Mrs. Stainely came in, and Fred formally 
introduced himself. The three were at home 
together from that moment. They talked of 
the Stantons first, then of flowers, and then of 
music. Fred begged for the ‘‘ Wedding March,” 
and then played himself (his touch was ex- 
quisite) a “Cradle Song.” 

What happy, happy days followed! Soon, 
Fred became a privileged guest. Rose grew 
more lovely, in his eyes, every day. A fairy, 
with her bright, brown curls, and yet a lady, 
too, Rose was as sweetly and innocently her- 
self as if there had never been prudes or co- 
quettes in the world. 

It was a long wooing, nevertheless, for Rose 
was too wise to give her heart until she was 
sure her suitor was worthy of it. Iam afraid 
Fred’s wealth, at first, was against him. But 
love works wonders. 

There is not a happier wife, now, in all New 
York, than Rose, nor a more distinguished 
leader of society. In summer, she and Fred go 
back to Maplewood; and Rose is as fond of 
flowers and fruits as ever. But she is fondest 
by far of Fred. 
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~“¥Veusey that now there is enough of song, 
Enough of music floating on the earth, 
So baunteous is the store, so rare the worth 
those full notes that throngh the ages long 
From poet” graves into our memory throng, 
As ffresh.ee in the hour that gave them birth; 
And surely, God be thanked, there is uo dearth 


Of strains that melt or make the spirit strong. 

Yet, though the night hang all her stars on high, 
No less the glow-worm lights her slender ray, 
Nor less the linnet on his covert spray 

Pipes, theugh a thousand songsters mount the sky: 
So must full hearts have utterance, and in rhyme 
Breathe out their music to the end of time. 
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MISS HEPZIBAH’S PARROT. 








BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Letry €arLE was an orphan. 
mother ¢*ed. Then her father, after waiting 


First, her , fortune as a sculptor. 


Naturally, on ship- 
board, he could not pursue his labors; he was 


a year, had married again, and died, soon } not sea-sick, had a great deal of leisure time 


after, insolvent. 


The second wife had pro- {on his hands, and Letty being about the pret- 


perty of her own, but she was a handsome tiest creature he had ever set eyes on, he pro- 


woman yet, capable of burying a third hus- 
band, and did not choose to be burdened with 
the charge cf a penniless and pretty girl, nor 
had the prix known each other long enough to 
have even a respectable mutual regard. 

So Mrs. Farle wrote privately to Miss Honey- 
wood, who lived in England, but who was the 
nearest blcod relation of Letty’s. By return 
of mail there came a foreign epistle to Letty, 
in a very crabbed hand, pleasantly ignoring 
Mrs. Earle in a way which made that lady’s 
blood boil. 


> wrote 


“T have learned that you are alone,’ 
Miss Hepzibah; ‘you are my sole living rela- 
tive, though you know nothing about me, ex- 
cept by name. I saw your mother once, and 
liked her; perhaps I shall like you. At all 
events, I am the proper person for you to live 
with, as Iam your father’s second cousin. You 
want to earn your living, I am told. Very 
well—you shall. T’ll give you fifty pounds a 
year for reading to me, humoring me, and pet- 
ting my parrot. Come at once. Enclosed you 
will find a draft to pay your passage. While 
I write, it comes over me that I may be fond of 
you; so come without delay, and consider me 
what I really mean to be, 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
‘‘HEepzisaAH Honeywoop.” 


Letty bade her step-mother a decent fare- 
well, and sailed for Great Britain. But she 
did not go in a steamer. Her father had been 
a ship-owner; and the captain of a fast clipper, 
which Mr. Earle had once owned, learning of 
her proposed voyage, asked her to go with him, 
under care of his wife. The offer was too kind 
to be refused. The weather was heavenly, as 
weather in June ought to be; Letty as well and 
hungry as if sailing on a pond; the captain’s 
wife, a dear old soul; few passengers, all agree- 
able, and one of them something more—at least 
to Letty. 

His name was Stanley Goodrich; he was 
twenty-three, handsome, enthusiastic, and 





gifted; bound for Rome to make fame and ! 





ceeded to fall over head and ears in love with 
her, as he ought. 

The voyage was expected to take nineteen 
days. They met with some sort of accident— 
I shall not try to tell what, being no sailor, 
nor would you understand if I explained—and 
exactly thirty-five days, seven hours and fif- 
teen minutes elapsed before they landed at the 
Liverpool docks. You will admit that this was 
a sufficient interval for two young people to 
get very deep into the most delicious romance 
ever a poet devised. 

Miss Hepzibah was an old maid, and lived 
in a quiet cathedral town, in a gloomy house, 
on an eminently respectable street—and there 
the captain’s wife deposited my heroine. Stan- 
ley Goodrich went on to London; it would never 
do for him to present himself before the spin- 
ster until Letty had time to prepare her a little. 

Altogether, it was a rather depressed young 
woman who stood on the steps of Miss Honey- 
wood’s dingy old house, with her trunks about 
her, and rang the bell. The captain’s wife 
was eager to visit a sick relative, who lived in 
the town, and only waited to see Letty disap- 
pear inside the vestibule before she drove off. 

A telegram from Liverpool had apprised Miss 
Hepzibah of her niece’s safe arrival, that she 
might not be taken by surprise. A puffy, old 
man, in livery, admitted Letty; a tidy, cheerful 
maid smiled a welcome, and conducted her 
up stairs into the drawing-room, Letty feeling 
sadly nervous at the prospect of the meeting 
before her. 

As she crossed the threshold, a shrill voice 
saluted her with these remarkable words, 

«Hurray for England! No cold meat for me— 
I’m not poor relations! Thunder and Mars! 
Now I lay me down to sleep—one, two, three— 
pop! Hurray!” 

That could hardly be Miss Hepzibah’s wel- 
come, odd as Letty was prepared to find her. 

“It’s only the parrot, Miss,” explained the 
maid. ‘Please to sit down,’ and I’ll tell 
misses.” 


“Waterloo! No humbug!” screamed the 
31 
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parrot. “Ill swear in a minute. Oh, my 
back!” 


HEPZIBAH’S PARROT. 





‘‘T shall try to please you,” she said; ‘but 
I am impatient and quick, and in a good many 


“Stop your noise!” ordered the maid, ; things used to judging for myself.” 


“‘You’re wickeder than ever to-day.” 
‘‘Hurray for our side!” retorted the parrot. 
The maid went out, and Letty sat rather 

drearily staring at the bird, who perched him- 

self on one foot and regarded her with an evil 
eye half shut. 

‘¢ More softly—speak low, girls must remem- 
ber that,”’ croaked the parrot; and Letty could 
not help feeling it was a sentence taught him 
for her special benefit. ‘‘Got a secret?’’ he 
screamed, so abruptly that Letty started and 
turned red. ‘Ha! ha!” Jaughed the bird, 
ending in a shrill scream, so fiendish that her 
blood suddenly ran cold. 

«So you’ve come—that’s right,” said another 
voice. ‘You wasted money on the telegraph— 
all wrong.”’ 

Letty turned and saw a portly, round-faced 
old lady, with a mingled expression of fretful- 
ness and humor in her countenance. 

“I’m glad to see you,” pursued aunt Hep- 
zibah. ‘Kiss me once; don’t muss my collar.” 

Letty obeyed timidly, and the parrot called, 

“No humbug! Mind your eye.” 

“«There’s wisdom,” said aunt Hepzibah, ap- 
provingly.. ‘‘My dear, kissing is humbug.” 

‘«Shiver my * began the parrot. 

“Take care, sir! Remember the quill!” 
cried aunt Hepzibah, warningly, and explained 
to Letty. ‘‘He was given me by a naval officer, 
and sometimes, to this day, he will use bad 
words, then he gets beaten—eh, Poll?” 

«Oh, my back!” grumbled the parrot. 

After a brief conversation between the newly- 
met relatives, conducted in short, terse sen- 
tences on Miss Hepzibah’s side, which reminded 
Letty of the bird’s style of conversation, Letty 
was shown to-her room, told to come back in 
exactly twenty minutes, and was dismissed with 
a few worgs, which gave her the first pleasant 
sensation. 

“You look like your mother,” said aunt Hep- 
zibah. <I was fond of her, only she would go 
off to America instead of living with me.” 

Letty found her boxes awaiting her in the 
pretty, excruciatingly neat chamber, to which 
she was shown by the maid, and was careful 
not to transgress on the time Miss Hepzibah 
had set. i 

“That's right,” said the spinster, when she 
appeared; “I like punctuality.” 

Letty had: been rather spoiled all her life, 
and though she meant to be dutiful, she wanted 
it understood that she had ideas of her own. 














“Girls!” screeched the parrot. 

‘‘You’re an American,” observed Miss Hep- 
zibah, quietly, as if that explained everything. 
“Sit down. Will you pour the tea? Little 
girl, I mean to like you, but let’s begin straight. 
We are strangers; I am going to pay you liber- | 
ally, so you will have no feeling of dependence. 
But you’re my relation—I’m the oldest and 
wisest; you must listen to me and trust my 


judgment.” 


‘That’s the ticket!” observed the parrot, 
sleepily. 

‘Will you be quiet?’ cried Miss Hepzibah, 
wrathfully. 

**No,”’ said the parrot; ‘‘no! 


Never! Hur- 


” 


Shiver my 





ray! 

“If you don’t stop I’ll quill you,” threatencd 
Miss Hepzibah; and the bird went to sleep 
grumbling. 

‘¢ Solomon wasn’t wiser,’’ observed Miss Hey- 
zibah, ‘‘and in point of morals, not to be com- 
pared! Where was I?” 

She jogged her memory, and a long talk 
ensued, varied by frequent interruptions from 
the parrot. Letty distinctly understood what 
her life was to be. Breakfast with Miss Hep- 
zibah—an hour’s reading aloud—stitching— 
early dinner—more reading—a nap—a walk 
or drive with Miss Hepzibah—tea; on Tuesday 
evenings a whist-party; on Thursday night a 
similar festivity at a friend’s house. The pros- 
pect was not inviting, especially as Miss Hep- 
zibah cheerfully assured her there were only 
two girls in her whole circle of acquaintance, 
and not a man under fifty. 

Letty was not in the least a deceitful girl— 
she had too much moral courage for that; but 
it was difficult-to break to Miss Hepzibah the 
precious secret of her life. It was not only 
that the spinter was opposed to marriage, but 
Letty knew that even the most favorably dis- 
posed old maid would be shocked at learning 
she had absolutely engaged herself to a man 
whom she had only known thirty-five days and 
some odd hours, lifetime as it appeared to the 
girl when she looked back over those blessed 
weeks. 

In the meantime she must write to Stanley, 
as she had promised; besides, he would come 
down to the place as soon as he had dispatched 
his business in London; he would insist on 
seeing ‘her—here was a dilemma in the very 
outset, 

Letty’s new existence began, and before the 
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week was over had settled so completely into 
its dull routine, that long, weary years seemed 
to have passed since the house-door shut out 
the sight of the sea-captain’s wife, severing 
her from the last person connected with the 
soft memories of that charmed voyage. 

At last one struggle Letty made—go out daily 
by herself for a brisk walk she must and would; 
and Miss Hepzibah, neticing that she was grow- 
ing pale and thin, gave in rather ungraciously, 
in spite of a warning from the parrot, who list- 
ened attentively to the conversation, and sud- 
denly called out, 

“‘Mischief! Mischief! These girls!” 

Letty began to believe the bird a feathered 
demon, and absolutely to hate him; but she 
gained her point. 

The kindly Fate, which watches over young 
lovers, sent her out for her first solitary ram- 
ble at exactly the right instant—she met Stan- 
ley Goodrich just arrived and hurrying toward 
the house. There are in existence the records 
of so many conversations, under similar cir- 
cumstances, that I forbear_to quote the long 
talk which took place on this occasion. 

It was finally decided by Stanley that he 
should take the painful business out of Letty’s 
hands, and himself try to bring Miss Hepzibah 
to a recognition of their plans, 

‘We ask so little,” Stanley said; ‘the pri- 
vilege of corresponding during the year I am 
in Italy—if I could only claim you at once, my 
darling! She can learn everything about me 
from my relatives in London. Just leave me 
to arrange—she can’t be a bit of granite, you 
know,” 

Letty’s hopes were by no means buoyant. 
She thought the avowal might end in her aunt’s 
casting her off completely, as Miss Hepzibah 
had done once before where a young woman she 
had befriended was concerned. Marriage, for 
the present, was out of the question; the most 
enthusiastic affection must have something to 
live on; and a loving pair cannat exist under 
an umbrella, even in dear, delightful Italy. 
Of course, Stanley was to win fame and money 
in a shorter space of time than any man ever 
did outside a sensation novel; but even one of 
such heroes requires a couple of years, and 
during that time Letty must remain with her 
aunt, for she was neither a genius, or strong- 
minded; unfitted by her luxurious life to be a 
governess, and not likely to develop suddenly 
a voice so wonderful (as girls in books do) that 
she would turn out the most remarkable opera- 
singer in Europe before two months were gone. 
The next morning Letty, really and honestly, 








lay in bed with a nervous headache, and Miss 
Hepzibah and the parrot had the drawing-room 
to themselves. 

Up came the trim maid with Stanley Good- 
rich’s card, 

“The young gentleman wants to see Miss 
Letitia, ma’am”—for the pretty diminutive of 
the name was forbidden in that house. 

‘The young gentleman wants to see Miss 
Letitia?’’ repeated Miss Hepzibah, irately, 
glaring first at the pasteboard, then at the 
maid, while the parrot shrieked appositely, 

“Oh, my eyes!” 

‘‘Yes’m,” said Tippet, with a curtsey. 

‘Go down and tell him Miss Letitia doesn’t 
” said Miss Hep- 
“It’s like his impudence!”’ 


know any young gentleman, 
zibah. 

“Like his impudence!’’ echoed the parrot. 
‘“‘Oh, my back!” for his mistress raised the 
quill ominously. 

“No,’’ said she, on second thoughts, ‘‘show 
him up. I'll see him 4 

‘‘What a go!” interrupted the parrot. 

Miss Hepzibah relieved her feelings by be- 
stowing the long-threatened castigation on the 
bird, and being out of his cage at the time, he 
flew down and dexterously nipped her ankle 
in return; then placidly allowed himself to be 
shut up in his gilded prison, after informing 
her that she was ‘‘a son of asea-cook.” By 
the time she secured the bird, Stanley Good- 
rich was shown in, and with her temper and 
her ankle both inflamed, Miss Hepzibah turned 
on him like a dragon. 

«‘You’re Mr. Stanley Goodrich?” said she. 

‘“‘T am, madam,” and he looked so handsome 
that the retreating Tippet wondered her mis- 
tress could have the heart to glower at him in 
that fashion. 

«‘And I’m Miss Hepzibah Honeywood,” con- 
tinued the spinster; and I don’t know any 
reason why you and I should meet? 

‘¢ We're in for it!’? croaked the parrot. 

‘‘Permit me to explain,” Stanley began; but 
she cut him short without ceremony. 

«« Are you an American?” she asked. 

‘“‘T am, madam,”’ once more. 

«Then you write for the newspapers?” pur- 
sued she. ‘All Americans write for the news- 
papers, and, let me tell you, I don’t wish to 
serve as a topic, if I am an Englishwoman and 
an old maid,” 

“That’s the ticket—in the Bay of Biscay, 
0!” chanted the demoniac parrot. 

“IT can plead guiltless of the charge,” Stan- 
ley said, laughing; and his laugh was very 
pleasant to hear, but it did not soften Miss 
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Hepzibah’s grimness a bit. ‘I have the plea- 
sure of knowing your niece,. Miss Earle, and I 
called to see her.” 

‘*And you see me instead,” returned Miss 
Hepzibah, looking as obstinate as a Hindoo 
idol. 

“Bite her neck,” suggested the parrot, and 
Stanley longed to do it, but kept charmingly 
respectful. 

He went on to explain that being a friend of 
Letty’s, he had ventured to call to inquire after 
her health. 

‘‘T have the pleasure of informing you that 
her health is good,’’ said Miss Hepzibah. ‘She 
still has headaches—the remains of that horrid 
American climate; she’s got one this morning, 
and is in bed.” 

Poor Stanley was so alarmed that he forgot 
his assumed composure, and began to talk so 
fast that in three minutes the sharp old maid 
understood the whole of his secret, and flew 
out at him so violently, that in order to keep 
her from worrying the entire truth out of Letty 
and causing her to suffer, he told her plainly 
that he loved her niece, and was there to ask 
her good offices. He gave her a straightfor- 
ward account of himself—his English relatives 
—his prospects—his intended journey to Rome, 
and she heard him through. 

“‘Now I'll speak,” said she. ‘You want my 
countenance, do you? My niece is under a 
business contract to me for two years, during 
that time you’ll not see her, nor write a letter 
tat shall ever reach her—at the end, she may 
choose between you and me! Love and no 
dinner with you, or a good home with me, and 
twenty thousand pounds at my death.”’ 

‘«Hepzibah Honeywood, spinster!’’ shouted 
the parrot. “Oh, my!” 

Stanley expostulated—pleaded—upbraided! 
Miss Hepzibah made short work with him, and 
bowed him out of the room, and the parrot 
called derisively, 

‘‘English oak forever; down with Yankee 
Doodle!” 

That day not a word was said to Letty. The 
next morning Miss Hepzibah made a short 
summary of the case. 

‘© You’re under contract to me for two years,” 
she said; ‘‘any communication with that young 
man violates it. I’ll take care you don’t; after 
that, choose for yourself.” 

The very same night, when Letty went to 
bed, she found a little note from her lover hid- 
den under the toilet-cushion, and Tippet looked 
so preternaturally innocent and correct, that 
Letty dared not even look her thanks. 











A week went by; more notes from Stanley— 
hints at a change; but she was too sick at 
heart to have any power to hope. The dreary 
round continued; the lonely walks were for- 
bidden; and finally, Letty felt that it would be 
better to go back to America and starve, rather 
than endure it. Only she knew it would not 
be right; Miss Hepzibah might be unjust, but 
she was her sole relative, and it was her duty 
to obey the spinster, since Providence had 
pointed out only this mode of life. 

Miss Hepzibah was perfectly kind in every 
other respect, but Letty could not forgive her; 
and the parrot grew into an object of such 
detestation, that she often felt his horrible 
sarcasms and mocking laughter would drive 
her to desperation. 

Never one syllable of confidence passed be- 
tween herself and Tippet. Indeed, the girl 
avoided her, and was rather sulky than other- 
wise in the performance of her duties; yet the 
little notes several times mysteriously appeared 
at bed-time under the toilet-cushion, and made 
the one gleam of sunshine about the poor girl. 
Two years of such a life—it made Letty turn 
sick and faint to think of it! Everything con- 
nected with her new home was distasteful; the 
quiet; the horrible oppression of living by 
rule; the monotonous drives; the wearisome 
card-parties; and, worse than all, the parrot! 
And if Stanley should have to wait for suc- 
cess, how could she let him burden himself 
with a wife? She was not afraid for her own 
sake; but to stand in his way—hamper his 
genius—make his life a round of oppressive 
care, the bare idea was unendurable! 

In the meantime Fate and her lover were 
waiting their chance—I am afraid aided by 
that hypocrite Tippet, although Tippet was 
unusually serious, and went to church so fre- 
quently that her fellow-servants were edified 
by her gush of goodness, and felt themselves 
very miserable objects in the presence of such 
rectitude and patience. 

For two days the parrot had been surpris- 
ingly serious and taciturn. His wisdom was so 
unbounded that it ‘is quite probable he had a 
warning of what was in store—of the tempta- 
tion about to be thrown in his path, and to 
which he would yield, even as the wise man 
yielded in his day. 

At least, the guilty Tippet, furtively watch- 
ing him as she dusted the drawing-room, was 
inclined to believe so, and each time he opened 
his hooked beak, trembled lest he should ex- 
pose the whole plot. 

It was a Wednesday morning, as common- 
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place and gray a one as even England can 
produce, and Miss Hepzibah. with no premo- 
nition of the blow that awaited her, sat at 
work in the drawing-room alone, Letty having 
been permitted to go up stairs to write to some 
friend in America. Miss Hepzibah wanted the 
windows open, and the parrot being in a re- 
bellious mood, and refusing to allow her to 
chain him to the chair-back, was ignominiously 
fastened in his cage. He never said a word; 
he uttered one portentous shriek, as if that in- 
sult had settled his mind completely, and never 
vouchsafed his mistress so much as a glance. 

Suddenly the spinster remembered that she 
had forgotten something in her chamber, and 
with an affectionate farewell to her pet, she 
went up stairs to get it. 

It has grown almost into a proverb that the 
most terrible misfortunes overtake us unawares. 
Miss Hepzibah’s experience went to swell the 
general torrent of credence. She had scarcely 
reached her room, when an unusual noise in 
the street aroused her. She crossed the room 
and looked out of the window, uttered one 
moan of anguish, and fled down stairs, calling 
wildly to Letty, as she rushed dramatically 
past that young lady’s door. 

By the time Letty, nearly frightened out of 
her senses with the fear that her aunt must 
have a fit, or the house be on fire, reached the 
drawing-room, Miss Hepzibah had roused the 
man-servant, the cook, the scullery-maid; all 
was confusion and terror. But one glance at 
the empty cage, to which the cook was point- 
ing with a Ristori-like gesture; one fleeting 
look out of the window, over whose sill Miss 
Hepzibah leaned, insenely haranguing the little 
crowd gathered, revealed the horrible truth. 
Poll’s cage was empty; and Poll himself was 
perched on the top of a street-lamp, indulging 
the watchers with a remarkable exhibition of 
his varied powers of declamation. 

Just then Tippet came rushing down from 
the upper regions, where she had, as far as 
was known, spent the whole morning, occu- 
pied with some task her mistress had set her, 
and Tippet was pale as a ghost, and trembling 
from head to foot, nipping the footman with 
her thumb and finger severely, as she called, 

“What is it? Oh! have the Fenians come? 
There’s such a crowd before the house!” 

When several voices informed Tippet what 
had happened, she burst into a flood of hys- 
terical tears, which so softened Miss Hepzi- 
bah’s heart toward her, that even in that mo- 
ment of anguish she secretly vowed Tippet 

should have the increase of wages she had 


long desired, as a reward for her fondness for 
Polly. 

And now, the scene in-doors and out was a 
very funny one, if there had been any hard- 
ened spirit daring enough to be amused in the 
presence of Miss Hepzibah’s sufferings. Tip- 
pet weeping loudly; cook calling for somebody 
to take her ‘‘affidavy” that she had not left 
her Plutonian retreat below stairs; the scul- 
lery-maid, minus her stockings, absorbed in 
the opportunity offered of examining the splen- 
dors of the drawing-room; Miss Hepzibah and 
her niece peering out of the flower-screened 
window with eager and distressed faces; Miss 
Hepzibah holding her glass to her eyes, and 
shouting contradictory orders to her servants 
within and the crowd without, which was 
gathering as rapidly as a crowd will when 
there is something to stare at, and nothing to 
be done. 

A ragged boy, of the street-sweeping persua- 
sion, appeared under the window, and offered 
to climb up the lamp-post for a sufficient re- 
ward. 

“Go out, James,” cried Miss Hepzibah, 
‘‘offer him five shillings—ten! Go up your- 
self—go up, every one of you! Oh, my bird! 
my darling! Tippet, stop your noise, or I'll 
box your ears! It’s somebody’s fault—some- 
body let him out. Let me only find who!” 

There was such menace in her voice that the 
scullery-maid and cook, both innocent, fled in- 
continently to their heated retirement below 
stairs. But Tippet stood her ground, and cried, 

‘Whoever it was ought to be gobbletined!” 
for Tippet had lately been reading about the 
Reign of Terror, and was prepared to talk 
French to any extent. 

James wheezed out-doors, and having driven 
a sharp bargain, the street-sweeper deposited 
his broom against the lamp-post, and began 
‘“shinning’”’ up it; while Poll, with every evil 
memory of his early life fully roused, looked 
down and swore at the boy, as roundly as if 
he had been a post: captain. 

Everybody began to shout directions at the 
ragged boy, who repaid them for their trouble 
with the sort of eloquence which might have 
been expected; and Miss Hepzibah, lost to all 
the proprieties which had hitherto ruled her 
life, reviled everybody and everything indis- 
criminately. 

There was a dandy young man, with a youth- 
ful female on his arm, she aiming her parasol 
upward, apparently with the intention of stab- 
bing the boy in some convenient portion of 
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little shoe-black, armed with the implements 
of his trade, furious that he had not reached 
the ground in time to have done his enemy, 
the sweeper, out of the job, and threatening 
to break every bone in his carcass when he 
touched earth again. There was a big man, 
with side-whiskers and slouched hat, who said 
there was a way to induge Poll to descend; but 
when asked what it was, by the dandy, only 
shook his head, and answered mysteriously, 
«Never you mind, sir.” There was a girl, 
with a basket, forgetful of her errand—two or 
three cab-drivers choking up the street with 
their vehicles—James near the house, panting 
and breathless—everybody pointing, gesticu- 
lating, the small boy climbing up deftly, and 
Poll talking louder than the whole crowd. 

The parrot waited with the cOmposure of a 
great. mind, fully aware of its own resources, 
until the bare-legged boy had reached a stout 
stick that set out from the post; the boy had 
only to grasp that, swing himself up by one 
hand, and with the other grasp the bird. 

‘How do you do?” How’s your mother?” 
demanded Poll, in a voice of the utmost interest, 
looking down to watch his next move with a 
wary eye. ‘Old Hep,” added Poll, blinking at 
his mistress. The crowd laughed, and Miss 
Hepzibah wept. “Old Hep!” called Polly; 
‘‘Hurray for British hearts and British oak! 
Oh, these girls! Bless the baby! Oh, my 
back!”’ 

The ragged boy swung himself up by the 
stick. 

“We see it!” cried Poll. ‘Thunder and 
Mars! Here’s a go!” and, as if animated by 
the word, away she flew in great haste down 
the street. 

A shriek of woe from Miss Hepzibah; a shout 
from the crowd; a volley of oaths from the 
baffied boy; a cry of triumph from the boot- 
black at his enemy’s discomfiture; then Miss 
Hepzibah*was out in the street, her cap-strings 
flying—but Poll was gone. 

In another moment the throng became so 
interested in a fierce combat between the two 
hoys that the bird was forgotter; the be- 
whiskered man and the dandy, animated by 
the ruling passion of British nature, began to 
bet on the opponents; Miss Hepzibah nearly 
throttled James in her frenzied despair; Tippet 
moaned loudly in the hall, and Letty, on the 
step, vainly besought her aunt to calm her- 
self, and come in-doors. 

Let me draw a veil over the scene—sorrow 
isa sacred thing. Poor Miss Hepzibah! 

The day passed, but no tidings were re- 





ceived of the wandering bird. Placards, offer- 
ing a large reward, were posted about the town; 
an advertisement was prepared for the next 
day’s paper; scores of people were hired to 
scour the streets in all directions, but in vain. 
Evening came—Poll, the treasured, was not 
restored. 

Miss Hepzibah spent a sleepless night. She 
appreciated Tippet as she had never done, for 
Tippet was the only human being who showed 
real grief. Tippet wept all day, and by the 
time the hour for retiring arrived, was so 
swollen about the eyes that she looked as if 
she had recently escaped from a wasp’s nest. 

The next morning dawned; Miss Hepzibah 
appeared in deep black, so awful in her grief 
that the whole household avoided her as much 
as was possible. The forenoon dragged by— 
dinner came; was untasted by Miss Hepzibah, 
while Tippet, as the hours went on, grew 
nearly frantic with despair. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the bell, and 
James brought a note into the drawing-room, 
where the inconsolable spinster sat with her 
niece. Miss Hepzibah read it, uttered a shrick 
of joy, and called for her bonnet and shawl. 
She ordered Tippet to accompany her; James 
was bidden to summon a cab; she answered 
none of her niece’s questions; she was gone, 
followed by Tippet, and on the floor lay the 
letter, which had dropped from her pocket. 

Letty picked it up and read these lines: 


“Dear Mapam, 

*‘T am very happy to be able to bring you a 
great pleasure. I have found your bird. I 
should bring it to your house, but your express 
commands were that I must never cross your 
threshold. I dare not trust her to the hands of a 
servant, so I must ask you to call atthe Crown 
Hotel, and receive Polly—what a marvel the 
bird is!—from the hands of 

‘¢Your humble servant, 
‘‘STANLEY GOODRICH.” 


When Miss Hepzibah and Tippet reached the 
hotel, they found the young gentleman at the 
entrance. He led Miss Hepzibah up into a 
private parlor, and there, in a new cage, was 
Polly, chattering, whistling, and eating an 
apple as unconcerned as if he had caused his 
mistress no suffering and dismay. 

“My bird! my bird!’ cried Miss Hepzibah, 
and actually sobbed; then she hugged Stanley 
in her delight. 

The two had a long talk, Tippet discreetly 
leaning out of the window. Miss Hepzibah dis- 
covered that Stanley’s English relations were 
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old friends of hers, and presently they grew so 
confidential that he told her all his plans and 
aspirations; and she rushed iuto a great fond- 
ness for him, and was absolutely the first to 
bring the subject round to her niece. 

Stanley did not tell her of the engagement. 
He only talked of his love, and of his hope 
that Miss Hepzibah would have sanctioned his 
addressing the young lady. 

««My,’’ cried the old maid at last, with genuine 
female inconsistency, flying into a romantic 
desire to be mixed up in a love affair, ‘‘if the 


girl refuses, she’s an idiot, and I'll cut her off } 


? 


with a shilling.’ 

She made Stanley go home with her; she 
established him in the drawing-room; she 
kissed Poll, then went in search of her niece, 
and told her, with delightful British arro- 


gance (perfectly unconscious though, of the } 


fact) that a fit husband for her had been found, 
and she was to come down stairs and look at 
him. 

The result of the matter was, that the young 
pair became engaged at her express command. 
There was no talk of marriage, but Stanley was 
to have the privilege of writing as often as he 
pleased, and Letty should be equally free; and 
at the end of the year, Stanley was to come 





ONCE 


| back to England, to be a visitor for a month at 
Miss Hepzibah’s house. 

When the lovers parted, they had so much 
to hope and look forward to, that they could 
not be very wretched. 

It was not in Miss Hepzibah’s nature to do 
things by halves. She grew almost as fond of 
Letty as she was of Polly, and doted on Stanley 
to that extent that, to hear her talk, one might 
have thought he was her lover instead of her 
niece’s. 

} In the middle of winter she fancied herself 
unwell, and made her doctor recommend Italy. 
Off she set, taking Letty, and Tippet, and 
James; and before the followingy May she 
married her niece to the young artist, and 
gave her a portion of five thousand pounds; 
and Tippet, as she was dressing the young lady 
for the bridal, betrayed the secret she had kept 
} so long. 
“Ho, Miss Letty!’’ sobbed she, “hif I ’ad 
throttled that beast of a bird, as many a time 
I meant, we’d never ’ave seen this joyful day! 





Sacrifize has met with its reward; and though 
} there’s scars on my calves I'll carry to my 
} dying day, I'll never hold spite against Polly; 
} and ’ere’s mountains of good wishes from yours 
respectfully, Sally Tippet.” 
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ONLY once more, my darling! Just once more! 
I take thy hand, snow-white it lies in mine, 
Restful and calm as e’er it was before, 
With not the faintest tremor giving sign 
Of inward conflict. Heart and soul at rest, 
And not a care to rankle in thy breast. 


Oaly once more! and then I go my way! 

I cannot move thee with my wild appeal ; 
I cannot chain thy fancies if they stray, 

Nor bind thy thoughts with bars of triple steel ; 
For though my heart should break for love of thee, 
I cannot force thy love, for love is free. 


But now, once more! and for the last, last time, 
Within the sunshine of thy face I stand, 
Tried and condemned, my love my only crime; 
(Ah! it is well thus to withdraw thy hand!) 
And though my guilt be proven, plain and clear, 
I don’t repent me of it! Do you hear? 


How was it? Once I thought you loved me well; 
An odd mistake it was, I grant you that; 

And yet. you looked it, maybe, who shall tell 
If in your eyes a lurking mischief sat? 

If in your heart no little place I own, 

The acting, surely, was superbly done! 


Yon looked it, looked the love it only feigned; 


And to my heart the acted lie was sweet. 
Alas! too soon the blessed vision waned; 


The looks and tones that drew me to your feet 
Were kind no longor, but grew cold and strange, 
And o'er your lightest word there fell a change. 


Oh! you are cruel, thus to lead us all 

To one bright mount of vision, shining clear, 
Whereon no sooner do our footsteps fall 

Than all the glow and brightness disappear; 
The light withdraws, and we are left below, 
And what avails that we have loved you so? 


Cruel and heartless! Bitter words are those. 
Who said them in thy presence? Sure, not L 
Could I reproach thee; I who can but chovse 
To worship blindly, hopeless that one sigh, 
One word, however low and soft my speech, 
The portals of thy heart will ever reach. 


Why linger thus, fearing to lose thee quite 
Out of the broken circle of my days? 
Dreading to see thee vanish from my sight, 
Down the dim vista of untrodden ways. 
Oh! wherefore linger? Love and hope are gone} 
Why should their haunting memories live on? 


But now, no more! It is the last sad strain; 

I turn me from thy presence, knowing well 
That words are idle, and betwixt us twain 

A silence, as of death, must henceforth dwell! 
No more! no more! the echoes, far and faint, 
Alone send back an answer to my plaint. 
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“Gints, girls, I’ve found out the secret,” 
cried Kate Dearborne, bursting into the dress- 
ing-room, where her two elder sisters were 
preparing for the ball. ‘Prince Charming has 
come to town.”’ 

‘*Prince Charming!” said Clara, the eldest. 
«*What do you mean?” 

‘Don’t be a fool!” snapped Lena, the second 
sister. ‘ Who do you mean?” 

“Who? Why, Clare King, to be sure!’ 

There were exclamations all around. 

‘“‘How well mamma has kept the secret,” 
said Clara, at last. ‘‘Won’t the town be elec- 
trified? Let me sce, it has been three years 
since the Kings went abroad. Clare is the 
only son, and will be immensely rich: then 
think of their position; they’re one of our few 
historical families! Girls, ma means Clare 
King for one of us.” 

It was Easter Tuesday, and the first ball, 
therefore, after Lent. All Murray Hill, and 
even Stuyvesant Square itself, had been talk- 
ing of the ball for a month, and now this reap- 
pearance of Clare King, so adroitly timed, was 
sure to cap the climax. To do mamma Dear- 
borne justice, she was as skillful a general, in 
matters of fashion, as Von Moltke is in war, 
or as Napoleon the ftrst was. If some people 
did turn up their noses at her, and hint of the 
time when she kept a milliner’s shop, and 
when Mr. Dearborne was a clerk in a store, 
the world of New York at large knew that 
her husband was now worth millions, and so 
society acknowledged her influence, and obeyed 
her behests. 

‘*But,” said Lena, after awhile, ‘show did 
mamma happen to get hold of the Kings first? 
You haven’t told us that.” 

‘Oh! papa is an old business friend of Mr, 
King’s, and when he heard they had arrived 
by the steamer, he hurried to the Clarendon, 
and secured them before anybody else knew 
they were in town. They’re so fatigued, too, 
that they haven’t been out even for a drive; 
and their first appearance in New York, really 
their very first appearance, will be at our ball 
to-night. I got it all out of papa just now. 
He’d promised mamma not to tell before, so as 
to surprise us as well as the rest of the town.” 


‘‘Mamma might have told us sooner,” said ‘ 
88 


Lena, who had a temper of her own. “One 
could have had a more becoming dress in that 
case.” 

Now Lena Dearborne was the handsomest of 
the three, but nevertheless, she, was one of 
} those whose beauty is greatly aided by dress; 
} and on this occasion her dress, in her own 
} opinion at least, was something of a failure. 
} She had been out of humor ever since the dress 
came home, and the news she had just heard 

did not tend to make her more amiable. 

But neither of her sisters paid any attention 
} to her remark. 
“‘T should like to hear what Teresa Ames- 
} ford will say of Prince Charming,”’ said Kate, 
laughing. 

‘‘Kate, you are an unmitigated fool!” burst 
forth Lena, in a rage. ‘Your fancy for that 
stuck-up piece of ice is inexplicable, unless 
you hope to catch a few crumbs, in the way of 
} her cast-off beaux.” 

Kate reddened, for she knew she was not 
beautiful, but she had too much sense to reply. 

Lena Dearborne and Teresa Amesford were 
not very good friends. Lena’s habit of snub- 
bing her sisters publicly, had caused Teresa 
occasionally to favor the young lady with one 
of her quiet sarcasms, which Lena neither for- 
got, nor forgave. She had to be a little cau- 
tious about showing her spite, however, for 
Teresa was an acknowledged belle of several 
years standing, and could assert herself re- 
markably well when occasion demanded it. 
Kate had become quite a favorite with her, 
and Mrs. Dearborne smiled benignly upon the 
intimacy; for she had gained a corner in Miss 
Amesford’s visiting lists by the most assiduous 
efforts, and was charmed beyond measure to 
speak of ‘that dear Teresa, who was so fond 
of her little Kate.” 

“Do hold your tongue, Lena,”’ said Clara, in 
the faint drawl that she knew always exas- 
perated her sister. ‘Teresa is well enough, 
if you only let her alone.” 

‘<I don’t doubt she’ll be setting traps for 
Clare King,” said Lena, quite ignoring the fact 
that she contemplated the same thing. “A 
woman of her age—ridiculous!”’ 

‘‘She’s only a year older than Clara,” said 
Kate, warmly; ‘‘and, to the best of my recollec- 
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tion, that makes her twenty-four, which is cer- 
tainly not yet Methuselah. It’s time for our 
dresses, girls; we shall never be ready at this 
rate.” 

But Kate’s tormentor was by no means dis- 
posed to let her off; and Lena marched into 
her room at least six times while Coralie was 
dressing her, on each invasion saying some- 
thing more hateful than the last, until Kate 
felt as if she had been flayed alive, and fer- 
vently prayed that some unlucky man would 
be pleased to carry off her amitble sister. 

Miss Amesford was a little late that evening, 
and found the dressing-rooms crowded. One 
of the prettiest of the bevy of girls caught her 
immediately. 

‘Oh, Teresa! just think of it! 
suppose this ball is given for?” 

‘The public good,” said she, laughing, as 
she emerged from her wraps, and dazzled them 
with her toilet. 

“Tm actually torn with envy; where do you 
get your taste?” exclaimed the other, forget- 
ting her news in her admiration of the French 
marvel of a dress. 

‘Precisely where you do,” said Teresa, “at 
Virfolet’s, of course. Well, Louie, you were 
about to electrify me with something?” 

‘‘Of course I was; the Kings are home.” 

‘‘Indeed! And how does Clare King look?” 

‘*Haven’t had even a sly peep; but I hope 
for that bliss to-night. I say, Teresa, if you 
are introduced—you’re sure to be, you are 
always lucky—be angelic and let me have him 
for a few minutes.” 

Miss Amesford smiled. Louie Rossitur was 
one of her pets, and she hadn’t an ungenerous 
thread in her nature; certainly not where men 
were concerned. 

“Flatterer! Yes, of course. Now, Louie, if 
you don’t stop fussing with that ravishing yel- 
low hair, and come down with me, Isabeau’s 
coiffure will be totally destroyed.” 

Miss Amesford’s obedient papa was waiting 
for her in the hall, so she insisted upon Louie’s 
taking his arm, and sailed into the drawing- 
room behind them, being one of the rare 
women who could do such a thing grace- 
fully, and without self-consciousness. Kate 
saw their entrance, and before Teresa’s usual 
adorers could surround her, she carried her 
friend off into a recess behind the satin dra- 
peries 

“Well, my kitten, you look pleased—about 
what?” asked Teresa. 

“He really is a Prince Charming,” said 
Kate, “and I’m going to introduce him to you 


What do you 
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as soon as I can get him away from Lena. 
There, I am a stupid thing, I am talking about 
Clare King. Teresa, he’s a perfect hero; the 
last exploit he achieved was the rescue of two 
drowning men from the steamer, on the way 
over. And he’s perilously handsome, and 
young, and rich; it is borne in upon my mind 
that my time has come to make a goose of 
myself!” 

‘“‘Take breath,” said Teresa, unable to help 
laughing. ‘‘Why, kitten, you’re as good asa 
fairy-tale.” 

“Inspired by Titania herself,’ said a gal- 
lant voice at her elbow; and Kate disappeared 
with a sly grimace, as Russell Wayne shook 
hands with Miss Amesford. 

“You never saw a dusky queen of the 
fairies, did you? A species of Brownie would 
be more like me, Mr. Wayne; you must wait 
until Alma comes home for a Titania.” 

«*As I never have met Mr. Amesford’s ward, 
I shall cling to my own idea of the fairy 
queen,’”’ said he. ‘Have you seen the new 
lion?” 

‘*No; tell me confidentially, is he a bore? 
I'll be secret as the grave.” 

Some more men had discovered Miss Ames- 
ford by this time, and came up just then: and 
Wayne did not reply until she turned to him 
again, and asked if he knew Mr. King. 

‘‘He is an old friend, and a very dear one. 
I won’t praise him, for you are just perverse 
enough to pick flaws, if I do.” 

“Don’t dare pretend that you ever suffered 
at my hands! After this, however, I shall not 
spare you.” 

He made a gesture of mock fright. 

«Pardon, great queen!” hesaid. ‘In token 
of my penitence, I'll bring the new vassal to 
your shrine immediately.” 

“Don’t! I have premonitory symptoms of 
being suffocated with so much perfection. I 
think Mr. King must be the rehabilitation of 
the old story—what Kate calls him—a genuine 
‘Prince Charming!’ ” 

Everybody laughed, and echoed ‘Prince 
Charming!” Suddenly they stopped short, 
and looked foolish, for there was Kate Dear- 
borne on somebody’s arm, and introducing 
“Mr. King” to Miss Amesford. So, with the 
audacious tact that was her own peculiar 
charm, she said, instantly, 

‘‘ Speak of an angel, Mr. King—only I did not 
call you anything so pretty as an angel; I 
couldn’t get beyond a fairy prince.” 

«And an enchanted one at that,” said the 
gentleman, with equal quickness. “I must 
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have been under a spell, or I should never {deep dimple in it, and I have done my best at 
have stayed away from New York so long. ; giving you a portrait of the veritable Prince 
Miss Dearborne encouraged me to hope for a}Charming. Certainly, Teresa Amesford found 


waltz—may I have this one?” 

Teresa’s brilliant eyes flashed with merri- 
ment, as she floated off down the room to the 
slow movement of the Sophia waltzes. Some- 
body to really cross swords with was a re- 
freshing novelty; and she began to wonder 
what he looked like. He gratified her curi- 


osity, for, after taking a single turn, he offered 


her his arm. The Dearborne Mansion was a 
superbly arranged succession of rooms, and 
when they strolled into the octagon parlor, 
which was furnished with mirrors in each 
panel, Teresa had a grand opportunity for 
taking notes, and improved it accordingly. 
Clare King was not more than twenty-five, 
a trifle over six feet in height, with a figure 
broad and muscular in proportion, and a mag- 
nificent arm, that one of our American sculp- 
tors in Rome had asked permission to model. 
His hair was a very dark-brown, guiltless of 
even a wave, and worn carelessly off the broad, 
white forehead; his eyebrows were darker 
than his hair, but not heavy; and the eyes be- 
neath were glorious hazel, with that look in 
them which you never see in eyes of any other 
shade—a far-away glance, that, at times, grows 
indescribably mournful and sweet. The sort 
of look that our grandmothers tell us belongs 
to those who ‘‘die young,” which, by-the-way, 
is utterly nonsensical to us nineteenth-century 
folk. I have told you what sort of eyes Clare 
had, and now I arrive at his nose, which, I am 
thankful to. state, was not Grecian, nor even 
straight. If you know a man with a Grecian 
nose, you may set him down as gentlemanly, 
amiable, and good-natured, but don’t expect a 
particle of genius, wit, or brilliancy; if you 
do, oh! won’t you be woefully disappointed, 
It’s a mystery to me how the old Greek poets 
ever managed to write as they did, with such 
noses; and I don’t believe that Homer was 


no fault in that face or form, and she was a 
‘pattie who was severely critical in beauty, 
‘ especially of the masculine gender. 

$ «So you think I ama ‘suffocating piece of 
} perfection’—wasn’t that it?’ said Clare, as 
‘ they found a cozy sofa just large enough for 
’ two. 

$ Teresa looked up with one of her archly- 
} wicked smiles. 

; “I haven’t the least intention of apologiz- 
; ing,’’ said she. 

“IT never expected that you would,” retorted 
he, with calm impudence. 

She stared at him for half a second, and 
then burst out laughing. 

“«Pray,” said she, ‘in what capital of Eu- 
rope did you learn such coolness?” 

“TI beg your pardon—it’s pure nature! Be- 
sides, I have only been abroad since the war 
closed.” 

‘‘Were you in our army?” she questioned, 
with animation. 

«‘Yes; though I was hardly more than a boy 
then. My regiment saw some of the hottest 
work of the war; twice we lost our colonel, 
and the third is maimed for life.” 

‘What was your regiment?” 

“The regulars. You must have heard 
of it and its colonel, Vere Audley, ‘the bravest 
of the brave.’ ”’ 

She was looking up at his face very ear- 
nestly. Suddenly her great eyes dilated with 
pain and horror; she gave a half-smothered 
gasp, and dropped back against the soft 
cushions. 

“Are you ill?” cried Clare, in genuine alarm. 

“Tama perfect martyr to neuralgic head- 
aches,” said she, with very white lips, but 
burying her face in her bouquet to hide them, 
“‘Do forgive me! it’s such wretched taste to be 
melodramatic. And after the war?’ 








afflicted with one. Now Clare had a Roman 
nose of the purest sort—a delicate, beautifully } 
chiseled nose, and, under it, a soft, silky } 
mustache, that was not tortured into all sorts 
of absurdities, but looked as if it were his 

property by the law of fitness. Then he had 
a clear, though dark skin, with a great deal 
of color, which was one of his peculiar beau- 
ties, because not in the least effeminate; for 
no one ever dreamed of wishing he had an 
unearthly pallor, like Manfred, or Lara, or 
any of Byron’s heroes. Add to this a deter- 
mined, yet flexible mouth, and a chin with a 


§ 





He saw that she would be displeased at his 
taking further notice, so he sat down again; 
and it was not. until long after that he con- 
nected Miss Amesford’s look of misery with 
the name of Col. Vere Audley. 

«After? Unlimited praise and petting, that 


made one feel like a fool, when you reflect how 
many heroes there are who sink into nameless 
graves; plenty of fun in London, Paris, and 
Vienna, wherever my respected father hap- 
pened to be.” 
«Are you not glad to be here once more?” 
“Of course; to a native New-Yorker there 
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you generally keep up balls after Lent, espe- 
cially in such regal style as this?” 

“But seldom. Don't you know that you are 
the hero of this particular one?” 

His look of surprise was comic enough. 

*“T shall be borne to the ground with the 
weight of my graiitude.” 

“IT hope you really do appreciate it,” she 
said, pointedly; for, whatever her own private 
opinions were, Teresa never permitted any fun 
to be made of the Dearbornes in her presence. 
She was too thoroughbred for that vulgarity. 

“You didn’t take me seriously, surely? My 
father was very much gratified at Mr. Dear- 
borne’s prompt kindness, and we must con- 
trive some way of returning it If not before, 
at least when we go to Loch Arden. By-the- 
way, I think Miss Dearborne said that your 
country-seat was near ours.”’ 

“Very possibly. Papa bought the old Fleury 
place, and we go there for June.” 

‘«We shall be near neighbors,” he said, very 
warmly, for the undefinable power which we 
call fascination, and which Teresa possessed 
to a rare degree, had its effect on him. ‘Here 
comes somebody—young Dearborne, isn’t it? 
Aren’t you going to finish our waltz?” 

‘“‘I’m afraid not now,” said she. ‘*Mr. Dear- 
borne, I congratulate you upon the tenacity of 
your memory—since yesterday!”’ 

‘‘Now don’t!” said the young man, a weak, 
but good-natured one. ‘I always throw my- 
self on your mercy; I don’t dare have a war 
of words with you. Mr. King, if I deprive you 
of Miss Amesford, won't you let me find some 
one to supply this—this—vacuum?” 

“You're getting horribly entangled already,” 
said the “‘vacuum,”’ laughing. ‘I want to pre- 
sent Mr. King to Miss Rossitur, but as I cannot 
very well reach her in that crowd, you may do 
it for me.” 

“The second dance is mine, then,’’ said 
Clare, as he left her to go and talk to Louie, 
thereby rendering Miss Louie happy in the 
attainment of her wishes. 

Teresa found the ball much as usual after 
that, except her next chat with Clare. They 
were falling rapidly into something like real 
friendliness; and she took a genuine liking to 
the handsome face and whole-souled manner, 
that contrasted so strongly with her ordinary 
acquaintance. She danced the German with 
Russell Wayne, and Clare King led it with 
Lena Dearborne, an attention which caused 
that young person’s mamma to beam with satis- 
faction. 


By five o’clock the girls, who had honored 
Mrs. Dearborne with their presence, were roll- 
ing home in their softly-cushioned carriages; 
those who had enjoyed plenty of partners, and 
been introduced to Prince Charming, declaring 
that “it was such a lovely, lovely ball!” while 
their less fortunate sisters found all sorts of 
flaws in the whole affair, in revenge for their 
being wall-flowers, and were even unfair enough 
to wind up their comments with that most fatal 
of all epithets, ‘‘parvenue!” 

Clare King was a thoroughly fascinating 
fellow; but I think that, apart from that faculty 
of adapting himself to everybody, he would have 
been courted, and flattered, and run after by 
enterprising girls and their wise mammas. 
Vanity Fair showed its pleasantest side for 
him, and the fabled rose-leaves might almost 
have become realities in the conquering hero’s 
path. He managed the Dearbornes with infinite 
tact. Kate, I think, was his favorite; but he 
balanced his attentions very cleverly, and even 
Lena’s bad temper could not cavil at her sister’s 
} share. He fell into the habit of going a great 
deal to the Amesfords, and Teresa said, openly, 
that she liked him; and as there had not yet 
begun to be any gossip about the two, I think 
we must give them each credit for tact. So 
April ran swiftly along into May, and three 
weeks of that uncertain month had also slipped 
past, when, one morning, Clare bethought him- 
| self that he must go up to Thirty-Eighth street, 








and inform Teresa of a plan that his father had 
promulgated. On his way up town he remem- 
bered an appointment with Russell Wayne, at 
’ the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and finding himself a 
few minutes before the hour, he strolled up 
stairs into the parlors, and down the halls. 
There were not many people stirring, it being 
just lunch-time; but he amused himself with 
} watching those few for awhile, until growing 
impatient, at last, he went into the little writ- 
ing-room to scribble a line on his card for 
Wayne. There were two persons sitting there, 
who started slightly as Clare entered, but im- 
mediately resumed their conversation. Sitting 
with his back turned to them, his ear caught 
afew sentences, at first vaguely, then more 
connectedly. 

“T tell you that I have no time to lose,”’ said’ 
the male voice. ‘‘How soon can you promise 
to throw her in my way?” 

“Hush!” said the lady, more quietly. ‘You 
will never gain your end in that imperious 
manner. That sort of thing won’t go down 
with the little one, much less with the lady 
Teresa.” 
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«How fond you are of her,” said the other, 
with a sneer. ‘Come, we won't quarrel. I 
hold too many secrets of yours, eh?” 

Then followed some words too low for Clare 
to catch: As he just then happened to be 
thinking of another Teresa, the similarity of 
names rather excited his curiosity, so he opened 
his card-case, and took out a fresh card, and 
presently he heard the lady’s voice rise from 
its careful pitch again. 

“I think it may be managed, if you are 
careful, and follow my suggestions. Don’t 
come until I have been there a few days, and 
have time to write you how the land lies. Re- 
member, she is but a child, and a romantic one. 
You ought surely to accomplish it in my three 
weeks stay at Earnscliffe. And for secrets, 
perhaps you wouldn’t like to have me send to 
Quebec to ask the particulars of a certain little 
affair—you remember, don’t you?” anda harsh, 
rasping laugh finished the sentence as Clare 
rose. 

Being by that time quite confident that the 
speaker must refer to Amesford’s country- 
house, he turned, and gave the pair a keen 
glance as he took up his hat. The lady’s back 


was toward him, and, beside that, she wore a. 


heavy lace veil; but the face of her companion 
was photographed on his memory instantly. 
A handsome, low-browed, fair face, with heavy, 
blonde mustache, and gleaming white teeth; a 
face that, with its present sneering expression, 
was hardly pleasing to look upon. And Clare’s 
stare being returned with interest, my hero 
said to himself, as he walked up the avenue, 
‘‘We shall know euch other next time. Where 
have I seen that fellow before?” 

Miss Amesford was at home, the French ser- 
vant said, suavely. Would monsieur go into 
the little parlor and await her? So Clare 
disposed of his hat, and followed Henri. 
Opening off the parlor where he sat was a 
music-room, a perfect gem in its way, although, 
from some singular whim, Teresa would never 
sit there with him; nor, indeed, had she ever 
touched the ivory keys of the grand piano in 
his hearing. He was, therefore, surprised to 
hear the liquid notes of a voice through the 
half-open door—and such a voice! clear, pure, 
and flexible, now rising, now falling into exqui- 
site pathos in Gounod’s lovely ‘Ave Maria.” 
He was a passionate lover of music, and this 
voice struck him as being strangely familiar, 
so he stepped quietly to the door, intending to 
playfully reproach Teresa for so long denying 
him the pleasure of hearing it. 

The room was a very beautiful one, as I have 





said, lighted from above, there being no win- 
dows, except the one of stained glass, that 
served as a skylight, and over that hung a 
sort of Venetian blind, moved by a compli- 
cated machinery, by which you could regulate 
the light as required, and around which ran 
the gas-jets for evening use. The apartment 
was not more than half-lighted at that mo- 
ment, but one little ray of spring sunshine 
stole through the rose-colored glass, and shone 
aslant the hair of the singer. She wasa young 
girl of, perhaps, eighteen or nineteen, with a 
slender, graceful figure, and swan-like throat. 
Her hair was the genuine golden-brown of 
painters, almost yellow at the curling ends; 
and her startled eyes, as she turned them 
suddenly upon Clare, were deep, unmistakable 
violet, and shy as the modest flowers them- 
selves. She half-moved from the instrument, 
and a wild-rose color sprang to her face that 
heightened her peculiar, soft beauty. 

“St. Cecelia herself!” said the low, mis- 
chievous voice of Teresa at his elbow. ‘‘How 
could you have the conscience to spoil that 
song? Alma, don’t run away; Mr. King wishes 
to be introduced to you. Miss Maxwell,” she 
said, addressing Clare, ‘‘is a ward of my 
father’s, and only returned last night from a 
short trip abroad.” 

A perfect little hand, white and tapering, 
with rose-tipped fingers, rested for half a 
second in Clare’s at this introduction, and 
then he recovered his disturbed senses. 

“IT thought I had suddenly found myself in 
Langham’s hotel,” said he. ‘Did you not 
sing that very song there, three months ago?” 

«‘I may have done so,” was the answer. ‘I 
was there, and I do remember singing one 
day.” 

‘And you left that very evening?” said he, 
with an eagerness that made Teresa smile. He 
did not think it necessary to add how hard 
he had tried to ascertain the unseen singer's 
name, or that her voice had haunted him ever 
since. ‘‘As Miss Amesford says, I am shocked 
at my: own interruption. Won't you sing it 
again?” 

“No,” said she, smiling, but with a sort of 
arch shyness that was very pretty to see. 
“You shall have something else;’ and she 
sang him a dear old Scotch ballad, that drove 
Lorely, and the Rhine, and all the German 
fancies out of his head, with its border dash 
and rhythm, and its suggestions of the Lochs, 
and the blue Scottish heather. 

‘‘ Perverse thing,” said Teresa; “the charm 
is broken now.” 
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«‘No, it’s not,’’ said she. ‘I’ve only taken 
Mr. King back to dear Scotland.” 

«‘What elan claims you?” said Clare. ‘You 
must have something besides your name to be 
able to give the spirit and accent to that song.” 

‘‘Don’t, I implore you!” cried Teresa, in 
pretended dismay. “If you start that child 
upon the clan Maxwell, I'll not be able to get 
in a word, and I want to find out what brought 
you here to-day.” 

“How can you?” said he, piteously. “TI 
want a flight into the realms of music and 
poesy, and you bring me ruthlessly down.” 

«Tell me! I see news written legibly ‘on 
your countenance.”’ 

‘What a tell-tale face I must have. You 
are a clever Yankee. We have decided to go 
to Loch Arden next week, and whom do you 
think my father has invited to be our first 
guests ?” 

‘‘The Dearbornes,” said she, quickly. ‘‘Who 
besides ?” 

‘« Wayne, and a few of the set here, together 
with two Boston friends of mine. As a friend, 
tell me, will Miss Rossitur go if we ask her?”’ 

«As a friend,” retorted she, mockingly, ‘I 
am confident that Louie will be most happy. 

3ut I meant to ask her myself; you are steal- 
ing away my visitors.” 

“Then you are going to Earnscliffe? 
you, Miss Maxwell ?” 

“1? Oh! of course. 
without me.” 

“Very true, pet,” said Teresa. ‘But our 
party will be a very quiet one, Mr. King; only 
Alma and (since you insist upon depriving me 
of Louie) Miss Fortbrasse.’’ 

“Who?” said he, the odd name striking him. 

A droll smile shot over Teresa’s face. 

**You don’t know her; you have something 
yet to live for! She is invited on Alma’s ac- 
count.” 

Alma shook her pretty head. 

*‘She is—she is. Miss Fortbrasse,” said 
Teresa, ‘is a character! You look puzzled, 
and I don’t wonder at it. When Alma was at 
the ‘tender age’ of sixteen, she was sent to a 
private and select boarding-school, of which 
Miss Fortbrasse was the head and chief. I 
rescued her about a year ago, but the in- 
fatuated girl retains a remembrance of past 
favors, and pleaded for a visit from the charm- 
ing Fortbrasse this summer. I yielded grace- 
fully, I hope; and shall support the infliction 
with fortitude, provided the weather is not too 
warm.” 

_ “She was kind to me,” said Alma; ‘and 


And 


Teresa could not go 


es 
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yet—I don’t know. You are right about one 
thing, Teresa—she is common.” 

“IT am satisfied!” said Teresa. ‘‘We’ll bury 
the hatchet, my dear. And now, Mr. King, what 
are you going to do to inaugurate your reap- 
pearance at Loch Arden?” 

“T am open to suggestions,’’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I confess I did think of private thea- 
tricals, or tableaux.” 

“Capital? We'll make you stage-manager.”’ 

‘Pray, do not,” said he, deprecatingly. ‘Of 
all thankless offices , 

‘‘Mrs. Dearborne, the Misses Dear- 
borne,” announced Henri, throwing open the 
door of the parlor. 

Clare inwardly voted them a bore; but he 
followed the ladies out of the music-room, and 
Was as courteous, as usual, with the natural 
hypocrisy of human nature. 

Mrs. Dearborne fastened upon him instantly, 
crying, 

“Oh, Mr. King! I am so glad to have run 
across you. We have just been honored by a 
call from your father, and he has extended the 
hospitality of Loch Arden to us all.” 

“I hope you were not cruel enough to de- 
cline,’’ said he. 

‘“‘No, indeed; the girls are delighted. We 
came over, dear Miss Amesford, to ascertain 
when you are going? Mr. King wants us for 
next week, and I thought, perhaps, that would 
hasten you.” 

««Thank you,” said Teresa; ‘we always go 
the first of June, Mrs. Dearborne. Kitten, we 
were just talking of tableaux as you came in.” 

‘‘How particularly jolly!” burst forth Kate, | 
‘“Alma, you 





and 


unheeding her mamma’s frown. 


o 


4} 


dear little thing, it’s good to have you at home) | 


i 


again.” 

Kate meant it, but her sisters were so gush- 
ing that Teresa’s eyes twinkled with fun, and 
Clare saw it. 

“It’s getting to be so warm that one fairly 
longs to be away,’’ resumed Mrs. Dearborne, 
fanning herself languidly. ‘Most of our seé 
are gone, or just starting; the Drummonds art 
almost the only ones left. And, by-the-way, | 
heard a story—we have just called there+ 
about—you remember him, Miss Amesford,-, 
that fascinating, unprincipled Vere Audley?” 

If Teresa shivered in her chair, no one saw 


it, except Alma, who sat nearest her. She an- 
swered carelessly, 
‘“‘Remember him? Certainly. And pra* 


what new sin have you added to the cat, 
logue?” 
“The unpardonable one of poverty,” saic 
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Kate, roused for once into something like sar- 
casm. 

‘«‘Kate!’’ said her mamma, severely, ‘I don’t 
know where you get your ideas. Poor Col. 
Audley! no one pities him more than I do.” 

“For heaven’s sake, madam!” burst forth 
generous Clare, unable to hold his peace 
longer, “what is this dreadful story?” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” demanded Mrs. 
Dearborne, inwardly regretting that she had 
been tempted into retailing a bit of gossip, if 
the sinner happened to be some one that Clare 
was interested in. ‘‘Why, you know that after 
the war, and his father’s death, he went abroad, 
and they say he was horridly fast, and ran 
through with a great part of his fortune. How- 
ever, the recent defalcation of the cashier of 
the Fortunes bank of Quebec has swept away 

\ the remaining portion: and I am told, from re- 
» Tiable authority, that Col. Audley is penniless.” 

“‘Let us hope, with all deference, that your 
authority is like that of the ‘intelligent con- 
traband’ of historic fame,” said Clare, with 
suave irony. ‘It’s a pity to spoil a story with 
facts—but they are stubborn things. I see that 
) you are not aware that most of Vere’s ‘fortune’ 
/ was consumed by the debts his father left be- 

hind him, which Vere paid to the last sixpence; 
and so far from leading a wild life, when I saw 
him last in Europe, he was teaching at a Ger- 
man University, by way of adding to a rather 
cramped income. I declare it’s abominable!” 
cried Clare, waxing hotter. ‘‘Look at his war 
record! I should like to know a more splendid 

» one, or see aniempty coat-sleeve that was more 
' honored in the corps than Audley’s.’ 

“Why, really!’”’ said Mrs. Dearborne, con- 
fusedly, ‘“‘your testimony will go a great way, 
~ Mr. King. Can I repeat it?” 

. “Certainly,” said Clare, with a quiet curl 

)'pf his upper-lip. 

fy | “And I—I would be happy to renew my ac- 
uaintance with your friend,” said poor Mrs. 
earborne, utterly vanquished by the shade 

if contempt in Clare’s voice. ‘Do, pray, set 

t Jown my prejudice to ignorance.” 

‘¢You don’t mean that Vere is in New York?” 

|\ said Clare, hastily, as Mrs. Dearborne drew 

| her laces about her portly form, and rose. 

@- “TI thought I said so,” said the bewildered 

“dame. 

‘“‘No, mamma,”’ put in Lena, petulantly, 
“Mrs. Drummond said that Col. Audley was 
n Boston. Are you going to take the first 

ain, Mr. King?” 

*“ Very possibly,” said Clare, recovering his 
zood temper, and feeling as if he had wasted 


> 
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too much powder upon the Dearbornes. ‘You 
are all laughing at my warmth, no doubt; but 
I must always defend a friend.” 

“TI never thought of laughing,”’ said Alma’s 
low, indignant voice, as the ladies were taking 
leave of each other. ‘You have made your- 
self another friend to-day—Teresa will never 
forget it.” 

Suddenly back into Clare’s memory came a 
connecting link. 

‘«‘Then it was Miss Amesford!” he said to 
Alma. ‘I don’t know much of that story, but 
we will have a chance to talk it over at Loch 
Arden. Don’t forget to have a Scotch song to 
welcome me there.” 

He turned and said good-morning to Teresa, 
put the Dearbornes into their carriage, and 
walked off, carrying with him the shy, admir- 
ing glance of Alma’s violet eyes. 

Clare was so excessively busy that he did 
not see either Teresa or Alma again before 
leaving town, though he thought of the latter 
a good deal oftener than he would have been 
willing to acknowledge. And he found time to 
dispatch a letter to Audley, (having procured 
his address at the club,) insisting upon his 
right to help him pecuniarily, and begging 
him to join them at Loch Arden. And, not 
wishing to travel with the entire party, he 
took the night boat, and arrived at Loch 
Arden twelve hours in advance. 

It was such a lovely spot; though the place 
had fallen out of repair somewhat in the ab- 
sence of the Kings. There was not such ex- 
quisite smoothness of lawn as at Earnscliffe, 
but, perhaps, it was atoned for by the thickets 
of roses that stretched away down to the very 
shores of the lake. The house was a great 
rambling one, just fitted for a crowd of guests, 
and Clare found the rooms and servants quite 
to his satisfaction. After dinner he took a 
segar, and walked off in the direction of Earns- 
cliffe, thinking there would be time for a call 
before he must drive over to Bowdin to meet 
the evening boat, As he strolled along, he 
pondered curiously upon Audley’s misfortunes, 
and tried to recall a story, well-nigh forgotten, 
of Vere’s unhappy attachment to some woman; 
and then he remembered Teresa’s strange, 
frightened look, when he passingly mentioned 
Vere’s name at the Dearbornes’ ball. So think- 
ing, he reached the lowest part of the Earns- 
cliffe grounds, and went through the little gate 
that separated the two places. He had not 
taken a dozen steps through the wood, when he 
caught a glimpse of a white dress, and hearda 
strange, low noise, that made him start. 
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In the path, just in front of him, stood Alma, 
motionless, her face rigid and white as marble, 
her lovely eyes distended with terror; and not 
five feet from her, its bright eyes holding her 
gaze with fatal fascination, its red, forked- 
tongue darting from side to side, coiled for its 
deadly spring, lay a venomous rattlesnake. 

With a swift bound Clare caught the slight 
form in his arms, and sprang sideways behind 
a pine-tree as the angry reptile was in the very 
act of darting forward. Encountering no re- 
sistance, the snake was carried by its own im- 
petus a few feet beyond them, and before it 
could recover itself and spring again, Clare’s 
heavy walking-stick descended upon it with 
fatal precision. But a rattlesnake takes a great 
deal of killing, and Clare dealt it several furi- 
ous blows before he satisfied himself that it 





lovely head rested against him, and the little 
white hands clung to his. 

At last she looked up at him. 

‘«‘T can’t thank you—I don’t know how,” said 
she, brokenly; ‘‘but you know I can never, 
never forget it.” And then her senses came 
back to her, and she stood upright, with sueh 
a torrent. of blushes, poor little thing, that a 
red peony would have been pale beside her 
cheeks. 

«Tt wasn’t such a wonderful effort of strength 
to knock that reptile in the head,”’ said he, 
lightly, not appearing to notice her embarrass- 
ment, as he offered his arm. ‘How did you 
happen to run against his snakeship?”’ 

“T was trying to throw pebbles into the 
lake,”’ said she; ‘it’s a ridiculous distance for a 
woman to attempt, and I must have hit the 


was really dead, and then he turned back to} snake accidentally. I don’t know; I beard that 


Alma. 


dreadful noise,”’ and she shivered again, ‘‘and 


‘‘Thank heaven, you are not hurt!” said he, } then I could not move, or scream—such a 


taking her icy little hand, and then, as she } 


reeled dizzily, he threw his arm around the 
slender figure. ‘‘Dearest Miss Maxwell, don’t 
be so terrified—it’s over now.” 

His soft voice broke the horrible spell, and 
with the helpless, appealing gesture of a fright- 


” 


strange, deadly feeling. 
“Don’t think about it. Do you remember 


your promise? I was just going over to Earns- 


cliffe to claim that Scotch ballad.” 
The light was returning to her face, and the. 
tremor leaving her voice. 


ened child, she leaned her head against his } ‘IT haven’t forgotten,” said she, with the shy 
broad shoulder, and burst into a passion of } smile that Clare had been dreaming about, ‘‘ but 


tears. 
Clare’s heart gave one tremendous throb; 


I thought your guests had come.” 
“IT stole half an hour before going for them, 


he had an insane desire to say tender words, } How this place has altered,” said he, as they 
to kiss and fondle the little bird that had flown § came in sight of the house, with its velvet 
so confidingly to his breast for shelter; but he § lawns and stately elms. He was anxious to lead 


was too proudly honorable to take such advan- 


tage of her helplessness. He had whispered } 


her thoughts away from the late encounter; 
gratitude was not the look he wished to eall 


courtly nothings into the ears of titled beauties } up into hereyes. 


at the Austrian court, left gallant kisses on the 
taper fingers of a dozen lovely Frenchwomen, 
and looked tender things from those danger- 
ously handsome eyes of his into the long, dusky 
orbs of as many more fair Italians; but for all 
that, he was a Sir Philip Sidney of our day, 
and carried in his own knightly heart as pure 
a reverence for womanhood as ever did that 
hero of Queen Bess. But the mysterious some- 
thing that we call love, which, with some na- 


“Tt is lovely—and there is Teresa.’ 

A scarlet and white figure flitted across the 
piazza, and Alma dropped his arm, and ran 
forward to meet it. 

“Oh, Teresa, darling! thank him for me! 
It was so horrible! And I thought I should 
die there, all alone. So brave! so kind!” 

She panted out the incoherent words, and as 
Teresa, in much bewilderment, turned to Clare 
for an explanation, Alma hid her face in both 


tures, is the growth of years, with others of } hands, and ran hastily into the house. 


moments, sprang into life for Clare, as that 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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On, rest!—can earth inherit 
hat sweet, unbroken rest, 
That calms the troubled spirit 
And heals the wounded breast? 
Vou. LIX.—3 


We weary of Life’s sorrow, 
And long to be at home; 

And sigh o'er each to-morrow— 
When will the summons come? 
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PRINCE CHARMING COMES TO TOWN. 








Kate, roused for once into something like sar- 
casm. 

‘‘Kate!”’ said her mamma, severely, ‘I don’t 
know where you get your ideas. Poor Col. 
Audley! no one pities him more than I do.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, madam!” burst forth 
generous Clare, unable to hold his peace 
longer, “what is this dreadful story?” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” demanded Mrs. 
Dearborne, inwardly regretting that she had 
been tempted into retailing a bit of gossip, if 
the sinner happened to be some one that Clare 
was interested in. ‘*Why, you know that after 
the war, and his father’s death, he went abroad, 
and they say he was horridly fast, and ran 
through with a great part of his fortune. How- 
ever, the recent defalcation of the cashier of 
the Fortunes bank of Quebec has swept away 
the remaining portion: and I am told, from re- 
liable authority, that Col. Audley is penniless.” 

‘Let us hope, with all deference, that your 
authority is like that of the ‘intelligent con- 
traband’ of historic fame,” said Clare, with 
suave irony. ‘It’s a pity to spoila story with 
facts—but they are stubborn things. I see that 
you are not aware that most of Vere’s ‘fortune’ 
was consumed by the debts his father left be- 
hind him, which Vere paid to the last sixpence; 
and so far from leading a wild life, when I saw 
him last in Europe, he was teaching at a Ger- 
man University, by way of adding to a rather 
cramped income. -I declare it’s abominable!” 
cried Clare, waxing hotter. ‘‘Look at his war 
record! TI should like to know a more splendid 
»-one, or see aniempty coat-sleeve that was more 

honored in the corps than Audley’s.” 

“Why, really!” said Mrs. Dearborne, con- 
fusedly, ‘‘your testimony will go a great way, 
)Mr. King. Can I repeat it?” 
“Certainly,” said Clare, with a quiet curl 
( of his upper-lip. 
And I—I would be happy to renew my ac- 
\ !quaintance with your friend,” said poor Mrs. 
| Dearborne, utterly vanquished by the shade 
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lof contempt in Clare’s voice. ‘Do, pray, set 
‘down my prejudice to ignorance.” 
“You don’t mean that Vere is in New York?” 
'\ said Clare, hastily, as Mrs. Dearborne drew 
| her laces about her portly form, and rose. 
»° “I thought I said so,” said the bewildered 
‘dame. 
“No, mamma,” put in Lena, petulantly, 
Mrs. Drummond said that Col. Audley was 
n Boston. Are you going to take the first 
ain, Mr. King?” 
Very possibly,” said Clare, recovering his 
zood temper, and feeling as if he had wasted 


queen 











too much powder upon the Dearbornes. ‘You 
are all laughing at my warmth, no doubt; but 
I must always defend a friend.”’ 

“‘T never thought of laughing,” said Alma’s 
low, indignant voice, as the ladies were taking 
leave of each other. ‘You have made your- 
self another friend to-day—-Teresa will never 
forget it.” 

Suddenly back into Clare’s memory came a 
connecting link. 

‘“‘Then it was Miss Amesford!” he said to 
Alma. ‘TI don’t know much of that story, but 
we will have a chance to talk it over at Loch 
Don’t forget to have a Scotch song to 
welcome me there.” 

He turned and said good-morning to Teresa, 
put the Dearbornes into their carriage, and 
walked off, carrying with him the shy, admir- 
ing glance of Alma’s violet eyes. 


Arden. 


Clare was so excessively busy that he did 
not see either Teresa or Alma again before 
leaving town, though he thought of the latter 
a good deal oftener than he would have been 
willing to acknowledge. And he found time to 
dispatch a letter to Audley, (having procured 
his address at the club,) insisting upon his 
right to help him pecuniarily, and begging 
him to join them at Loch Arden. And, not 
wishing to travel with the entire party, he 
took the night boat, and arrived at Loch 
Arden twelve hours in advance. 

It was such a lovely spot; though the place 
had fallen out of repair somewhat in the ab- 
sence of the Kings. There was not such ex- 
quisite smoothness of lawn as at Earnscliffe, 
but, perhaps, it was atoned for by the thickets 
of roses that stretched away down to the very 
shores of the lake. The house was a great 
rambling one, just fitted for a crowd of guests, 
and Clare found the rooms and servants quite 
to his satisfaction. After dinner he took a 
segar, and walked off in the direction of Earns- 
cliffe, thinking there would be time for a call 
before he must drive over to Bowdin to meet 
the evening boat. As he strolled along, he 
pondered curiously upon Audley’s misfortunes, 
and tried to recall a story, well-nigh forgotten, 
of Vere’s unhappy attachment to some woman; 
and then he remembered Teresa’s strange, 
frightened look, when he passingly mentioned 
Vere’s name at the Dearbornes’ ball. So think- 
ing, he reached the lowest part of the Earns- 
cliffe grounds, and went through the little gate 
that separated the two places. He had not 
taken a dozen steps through the wood, when he 
caught a glimpse of a white dress, and hearda 
strange, low noise, that made him start. 
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In the path, just in front of him, stood Alma, 
motionless, her face rigid and white as marble, 
her lovely eyes distended with terror; and not 
five feet from her, its bright eyes holding her 
gaze with fatal fascination, its red, forked- 
tongue darting from side to side, coiled for its 
deadly spring, lay a venomous rattlesnake. 

With a swift bound Clare caught the slight 
form in his arms, and sprang sideways behind 
a pine-tree as the angry reptile was in the very 
act of darting forward. Encountering no re- 
sistance, the snake was carried by its own im- 
petus a few feet beyond them, and before it 
could recover itself and spring again, Clare’s 
heavy walking-stick descended upon it with 
fatal precision. But a rattlesnake takes a great 
deal of killing, and Clare dealt it several furi- 
ous blows before he satisfied himself that it 
was really dead, and then he turned back to 
Alma. 

‘‘Thank heaven, you are not hurt!’’ said he, 
taking her icy little hand, and then, as she 
reeled dizzily, he threw his arm around the 
slender figure. ‘Dearest Miss Maxwell, don’t 
be so terrified—it’s over now.” 

His soft voice broke the horrible spell, and 
with the helpless, appealing gesture of a fright- 
ened child, she leaned her head against his 
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broad shoulder, and burst into a passion of 


tears. 

Clare’s heart gave one tremendous throb; 
he had an insane desire to say tender words, 
to kiss and fondle the little bird that had flown 
so confilingly to his breast for shelter; but he 
was too proudly honorable to take such advan- 


tage of her helplessness. He had whispered 


courtly nothings into the ears of titled beauties ; 


at the Austrian court, left gallant kisses on the 
taper fingers of a dozen lovely Frenchwomen, 
and looked tender things from those danger- 
ously handsome eyes of his into the long, dusky 
orbs of as many more fair Italians; but for all 
that, he was a Sir Philip Sidney of our day, 
and carried in his own knightly heart as pure 
a reverence for womanhood as ever did that 
hero of Queen Bess. But the mysterious some- 
thing that we call love, which, with some na- 
tures, is the growth of years, with others of 
moments, sprang into life for Clare, as that 


lovely head rested against him, and the little 
white hands clung to his. 

At last she looked up at him. 

“IT can’t thank you—I don’t know how,” said 
she, brokenly; ‘‘but you know I can never, 
never forget it.” And then her senses came 
back to her, and she stood upright, with sueh 
a torrent of blushes, poor little thing, that a 
red peony would have been pale beside her 
cheeks. 

«Tt wasn’t such a wonderful effort of strength 
to knock that reptile in the head,” said he, 
lightly, not appearing to notice her embarrass- 
“How did you 


happen to run against his snakeship?”’ 


ment, as he offered his arm. 


“T was trying to throw pebbles into the 
lake,’’ said she; ‘it’s a ridiculous distance for a 
woman to attempt, and I must have hit the 
snake accidentally. I don’t know; I beard that 
dreadful noise,” and she shivered again, ‘‘and 
then I could not move, or scream—such a 


” 





‘ strange, deadly feeling. 
“Don’t think about it. Do you remember 

‘your promise? I was just going over to Earns- 

cliffe to claim that Scotch ballad.” 

} The light was returning to her face, and the. 

} tremor leaving her voice. 

“‘T haven’t forgotten,” said she, with the shy 
smile that Clare had been dreaming about, ‘‘but 
I thought your guests had come.” 

“T stole half an hour before going for them. 
How this place has altered,” said he, as they 
came in sight of the house, with its velvet 
lawns and stately elms. He was anxious to lead 
her thoughts away from the late encounter; 


2 








} gratitude was not the look he wished to eall 


up into her eyes. 

“Tt is lovely—and there is Teresa.”’ 

A scarlet and white figure flitted across the 
piazza, and Alma dropped his arm, and ran 
forward to meet it. 

“‘Oh, Teresa, darling! thank him for me! 
It was so horrible! And I thought I should 
die there, all alone. So brave! so kind!” 

She panted out the incoherent words, and as 
Teresa, in much bewilderment, turned to Clare 





{ for an explanation, Alma hid her face in both 


hands, and ran hastily into the house. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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hat sweet, unbroken rest, 
That calms the troubled spirit 
And heals the wounded breast? 
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We weary of Life’s sorrow, 
And long to be at home; 

And sigh o'er each to-morrow— 
When will the summons come? 
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BY MRS. R. HARDING DAVIS, AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.’’ 





CHAPTER I. 
‘‘Let us go down the by-road, Pratt.’’ 


’ 


««Just as you please, Polly.’ 


‘*Everybody that meets us looks as if they } 


knew we were going to be married to-morrow, 
and were on our way to look at the house.” 

“Do they? I wasn’t thinking about them. 
Take my arm, little girl.” 

Polly put the tips of her fingers on his arm, 
but though they were in the shady lane, where 
the locust trees nearly met overhead, and the 
grass was green, and as soft as a rfole’s back, 
and though they had walked there every night 
this summer, and had some sweet, silly remem- 
brance for every old tree, or mossy stone, she 
walked stiff and silent behind him, her thoughts 


evidently far-off. She seemed to have forgot- } 


ten all about the lane, and their love as well. 
Polly thought a good deal lately of what people 
said, Pratt remembered, with a vague feeiing 
of annoyance. But he forgot it in a moment. 
Little jealousies or trifles of any sort did not 
often trouble his careless, large, sweet nature. 
He had not looked forward, either, to this day 
for months to let anything worry him in it 
now. He took her hand in his, bending down 
to look under her sun-bonnet. 

“T'm right anxious, Polly, to know what 


you'll think about the house. I think it was } 


a prudent thing for us to do. Johns—the 
builder, you know? Well, he advised me to 
wait awhile. ‘In a year or two,’ he says, 
‘you'll be a boss carpenter, and then’s your 
time to buy houses and marry a wife.’ These 
old fellow’s are always for dragging back.”’ 

“T’ve no doubt Mr. Johns gave you very 
good advice,” dryly. 

“Polly!” 


smother might. ‘Well, I was going to tell you 
> about the house. I kept one thing for a sur- 
prise till to-day.”’ (The surprise was not going 
off as successfully as he had expected, some- 
{ how, but he would not see that.) ‘I couldn’t 
; buy it out and out, you know, but I’ve got a 
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lease on it for five years. What do you think 
{of that? It'll go hard, but I'll make it the sort 
} of home we want in that time, and then it will 
’ be ours.”’ 

She made no reply. He repeated, 

“Ours. You don’t seem to understand, 
Polly.” 

“Oh, yes, I do!’* rousing herself. ‘I’m very 
glad, Pratt.” 

“I thought you weren’t listening. Well, 
don’t walk so fast; don’t look at the house till 
}I tell you,” speaking thick in his hurry and 
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agerness. ‘I went to work the very evening 
I got the lease. We're off work in the shop by 
six, you know, so that gave me nigh onto two 
hours of daylight. That’s what made me late 
comin’ to you some evenin’s, hey? I used to 
go back, too, and do inside jobs after Id left 
you. Sometimes, I’d get that occupied workin’ 
and thinkin’ how it was all for us, that the 
mornin’ ’d catch me. But it’s done, now.’’ He 
clapped his hand over her eyes until he had 
led her round the turning of the lane, and then 
took it off. ‘Look at that! Trig as a trivet! 
} New wood and paint inside and out, and it cost 
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nigh onto nothin’! 

“Tt’s very nice, Pratt. It’s very nice, in- 
deed.” 

To some people the little, cheap house, back 
among the currant-bushes and hollyhocks, 
might have seemed a poor object for Pratt’s 
triumph. What Polly thought was hard to tell. 


“I never made our marriage a question of } She looked at it calmly. If there were any 


dollars and cents. It is you who are doing 
that.” 

But Pratt was the worst fellow in the world 
with whom to pick a quarrel, or make a scene. 
The astonished, hurt look was gone from his 
face in an instant, and he walked onin silence, 
only guiding her more tenderly. She was a 
bit nervous, that was all, and no wonder, slav- 
ing on that sewing-machine. 

“You won't be tired out this way, Polly, 


when J have you?’’ he said, gently as her 
46 


shrewd contempt latent in her violet eyes, 
i stupid, good-humored Pratt was the last one 
to see it. 
2 «The best of it is, that I saved all the money 
for furnishin’. We counted on some of it goin’ 
‘ for whitewashing, and the like. But I’ve dcne 
that all myself. I was determined you should 
fill the house with pretty things. You shall 
have everything you like.” 
‘‘For a hundred and fifty dollars!” she said. 
But no sooner were the words spoken than she 
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caught his arm, her face scarlet with shame, 


.the tears rushing to her eyes. ‘Oh, Pratt! } 


how good you are to me! To think of your 
working at this wretchcd little house, while 
I Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” She sat 
down on a log and hid her face in her hands. 
Pratt looked down in utter consternation, 
touched her bent head, began to chew the 
ends of his red cravat violently. ‘Tut! tut! 





Now, Polly, Polly—what in the world? Well, } 


just cry it out, then. You women hev heaps 
of trouble that we don’t understand, and when- 
ever you hev, why just you cry it out.’”’ He 
walked away, and came back once or twice. 
“TI won’t be jealous or suspicious, don’t be 
afeared, nor think you rue—you couldn't rue, 
stopping short and 
looking down at her steadily. 


” 


you know. You love me, 


Her sobs suddenly ceased, but she held her } 
face still covered by her hands for a few mo- 
ments. When she looked up it was beaming } 
with smiles, and her beautiful eyes sparkling } 


inside their dark lashes. 

“Of course, I love you, you foolish fellow. 
What a dreadful way you have of hinting at 
rueing, as if matters had reached a life and 
death pass between us. Come now and show 
me the house. I was just a bit nervous, no- 
thing but that.” She clasped her hands over 
his arm, nestling more closely to him, looking 


up in his face, and chattering and laughing so 
incessantly that Pratt’s heart was in a tumult ; 


of surprise and delight, as they went slowly 


across the potatoe-field to the house. She} 
never had dropped her strange, sweet shyness } 


before, never had shown him so fully how she 


loved him. Yet he could not forget, dull as he } 


was, that she was bitter with discontent a 
minute ago. 

“YT know the house is a poor place, after 
all,” he said, anxiously. ‘But I want you 
just to look at it as home, as I do. It’s the 


first either of us ever had, that’s what I think } 


of,” lowering his voice. ‘I don’t suppose two 
people ever growed up with less friends than 
you and me. We come up like two weeds, with 
neither plantin’ nor waterin’.” 

“Oh, you forget! There was a difference 
between us.’’ She could not keep the angry 
twang out of her voice now, though she smiled 
as sweetly, and her soft eyes were as brilliant 
as before. ‘‘You were an orphan, to be sure, 
Pratt, but your folks are among the best stock 
in the country; and I—well, God knows who I 


am! My mother died a beggar in the alms- } 


house. Everybody knows that, at least.” 
Pratt laughed. ‘*When we were hired at 


} Squire Farndyce’s together, there did not ap- 
pear to be such a difference between us, Polly. 
} What ails ye to-day? Ye’re as bitter as hoar- 
hound.” He opened the little gate. “TI often 
} think it was curous we hed the chances we've 
} hed, bein’ only farm hands. I’ve got my trade, 
and you He hesitated, suddenly remem- 
bering that he was on dangerous ground. 
‘Well, you had that year with the Levistons, 
and it made another girl of you, Polly, after 
all.” 

«Yes, it made another girl of me.’’ She was 
standing behind him in the little porch, while 
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he unlocked the door. Something in her tone 


; made him turn and look at her; but her bright 
face reassured him. 

‘‘That’s the only time,” he said, cheerily, 

tapping off his words with the key on his palm, 
“that I gave you up, Polly Warner. When we 


was that little even, I’d begun to think of this 
day. I’ve been ploddin’ away at two or three 
notions all my life, and one of them was that 
}you belonged. to me. I'll never forget the 
morning I heard some city folks, going to the 


asylum out of curiosity, had seen you and car- 
ried you off. I did not wonder, seeing your 
pretty face, they picked you out of all the 


others. It was jest a whim, though, I reckon; 
, 


} that Mrs. Leviston was full of whims, they say.’ 
> «It was not quite a whim. She thought I 


looked like her daughter, who was dead, and 
she meant me.to take her place.” Pratt turned 
again to the door, but Polly went on deliber- 


ately. Some secret train of thought seemed to 
lend a force and weight to the subject, which 
}it had not for him. ‘She adopted me legally: 
there were papers drawn between her and the 
} managers; she changed my name to her daugh- 
ter’s—Laura Leviston. That was what they 
} called me in that year, Laura Leviston,’’ re- 
peating the name as one does a chance bar of 
} music, which brings up some old memory. 

Pratt threw open the creaking door, rubbing 
; his finger along the paint to see if it had dried 
} thoroughly. <I tell you now, Polly, that’s 
} good poplar. It’s been seasoning these three 
i years; I got it from Johns. Laura, eh? And 
}then she got tired of youina year, and sent 
} you back. That’s what I can’t understand, 


” 


} Pussy, how anybody could get tired of you. 
“I don’t think she was tired.’ Polly had 
sunk down on the bench outside, and was 
looking dreamily over the meadows, without 
ja glance at poplar or paint, though the door 
was Pratt’s master-piece, which was the reason 
he lingered by it so long, in hopes that she 
} would notice it. 
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‘«She wasn’t tired of me. She was very fond 
of me. I did the best I could. I studied hard. 
But she was going to her brother, who was ill 
She meant to come back in a month 
She never 


in France. 
or two, but she was prevented. 
meant to give me up; she wanted to make a 
lady of me.” 

‘«TIs she dead?” which question was prompted 
by sheer politeness in Pratt, who was very tired 
of the subject. What did these old affairs mat- 
ter when life was beginning all fresh and new 
for them to-day? 

“No. She’s not dead.” 

‘‘Well, dead or not, it’s lucky she never 
came back. We wouldn’t have been together 
to-day, Polly. Shall we go up stairs first, or 
into the kitchen?” 

“Into the kitchen; there’s where I’m to 
live.” Then catching his eye, she added, smil- 
ing, ‘I’m going to be such a busy little wife, 
Pratt.” 

Pratt went before her, nothing doubting. All 
the eagerness and expectation of these months 
of preparation, flashed and throbbed now into 
reality for the poor fellow. Pratt was known 
in the village as one of the steadiest and most 
reliable men in it, a trifle quiet and dull, per- 
haps, but with plenty of downright hard sense. 
Nobody knew the man as he really was but 
Polly, or as she might have done, if her soft 
violet eyes had been a whit keener. To her 
alone he talked his heart out, showed that it 
was as full of fun and tenderness as a boy’s. 
It is oftenest reticent, sensible men, like Pratt 
Ogilby, who put their lives into a woman’s 
shallow hand to do with what she will. 

He led her about through the kitchen and 
chamber, the sitting-room, and spring-house. 
There was not a nook or a corner in which he 
had not framed her, as he worked, and fancied 
how, at this first visit, she would blush and 
smile, and glance shyly at him from under her 
curly lashes. She was lovelier than ever be- 
fore, and full of bright coquettish ways. She 
praised all he had done fluently and unstint- 
ingly. But she was self-possessed as any fine 
lady, pleasantly bent on making herself charm- 
ing; shéedid not blush, not even when he kissed 
her. This was not the little girl, who, for two 
years, had been saving his earnings for him, 
counting eagerly how far they would go to buy 
all they wanted; who used to walk with him in 
the evenings, glancing anxiously in at the shops 
and china stores. 

Fight against it as he would, Pratt was 
chilled. But he was more tender than before. 
Polly had the dyspepsia, or headache, or 








‘‘nerves’’—some of those mysterious feminine 
ailments, yet new to him. He must begin to 
make allowances for them. When they came 
into the little, vacant hall, he saw how pale 
she was. ‘In a week this will be our home, 
little wife,’’ he said, heartily, holding open 
the door for her to go out. But she stopped, 
coming close to him, and looking him steadily 
in the face; then she put her arms about his 
neck. 

“Yes, it will,’ she said. ‘*There’s nothing 
on God’s earth I wouldn't give up for you, 
Pratt.” 





CHAPTER IT. 

Ir was only a letter, open on the sewing- 
machine, yet Polly sat before it paralyzed, 
looking at it as though it were something alive. 
The thick, satiny paper, with the far-off scent 
of violets hanging about it, the few words 
traced on it in a free, bold hand, had econ- 
verted the little room, with its plain bed and 
bare floor, into something miserably mean. 
Not the room only! But her whole life, her 
home with Pratt, all his hopes and plans; how 
paltry it all was, and pitiable! She took the 
letter up and read it again. She had done 
little else but read it for the last twodays. Of 
course, she would not go! She would sacrifice 
herself to her love for Pratt. But it could do 
no harm to look at all she was giving up. She 
read aloud the few words of endearment. “My 
child.”” ‘*My Laura.”’ “I am childless, if you 
will not come to me.” The hot, vain blood 
quickened in Polly’s veins. It was no whim- 
sical, fashionable lady who thus singled her 
out, and called her, but an old woman: and 
one, Polly was shrewd enough to know, of a 
most rare and fine type among women. She 
had been a child when she had known her, 
but a child’s instincts are quick, and leave 
leep traces; and Madam Leviston, with her 
white hair, her keen, commanding eye, and 
her low, sweet voice, had left in Polly’s memory 
an impression of grandeur and purity, un- 
shared by any other of the coarse world of 
men and women. 

She reigned an absolute queen, too, among 
people to whom Polly was but as a servant of 
servants. She was alone, without an heir; 
there were beautiful, high-bred girls who 
would have been glad to become her favorites. 

‘And yet she ehose me!’ thought Polly 
Warner. ‘‘There must certainly be something 
in me like herself, and different from other 
women.” 

She did not put the thought into precise 
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words, but her head was tossed, and her cheek 
burned. This was a different apprecéation 


} from Pratt’s, who would coolly sentence her to 


work in a kitchen for the rest of her life. 

«‘Laura!”? She repeated the name again and 
again. It was a pass-word that opened a new 
life to her. She put both hands over her eyes, 
to shut out the whitewashed» wall, the little 
chicken-yard outside, and, worst of all, the 
glittering plate of the machine, with its eternal 
tick, tick, over which she had been stooping 
now for years. She saw instead, green, sunny 
slopes dotted with forest-trees, exquisite gar- 
dens, stately-towered walls, that to poor Polly’s 
small experience seemed those of a palace. 
«And I was the little mistress there! J was 
Laura!” 

There was nothing to forgive in Madam 
Leviston’s desertion of her; that was quite 
clear to Polly, though the confused explana- 
tion of the letter might not have made it so 
clear to anybody else. She did not perceive 
that it was by accident only that she had met 
the great lady again, who had been visiting 
in the neighborhood for some weeks without, 
apparently, any remembrance of her old pro- 
tege, or desire to find her until she saw her in 
the village church, and had been affected, as 
before, by the curious likeness to her lost 
daughter. Madam Leviston had the . faculty 
of giving to even her written words some of 
the force and magnetism of her personal pre- 
sence. Strong men and women of culture ac- 
knowledged her power. No wonder, then, that 
the ignorant little country-girl thrilled and 
warmed under her words as she had never done 
even for her lover. 

The letter wasanswered. When Pratt brought 
her home that morning, after looking at the 
house, she had nerved herself finally to write. 
She was going to be married to-morrow, she 
told Madam Leviston. ‘‘Her husband would 
be a poor man, and she would be poor. She 
supposed that would be better. Riches were 
not for such as she. But she would always 
think of her benefactress with gratitude. All 
her life, and in her humble, wretched little 
home, she would pray for her night and morn- 
ing, and thank God for allowing her to have 
known a woman so great and good.” When 
she had thus poured out her soul, she dipped 
the pen in the ink to sign the letter—Polly. For 
one minute honest nature triumphed. What 
were these people in reality to her, who made 
her the subject of their caprice? They were 
not of her kin nor kind. She was only Polly 
Warner. It was the name by which Pratt 





had known her—the name he would give his 
wife. 

But for once, for the last time, let her dream 
her delicious dream. She wrote “Laura,” and 
then she sent her letter. 

When it was gone, when she had fairly made 
the sacrifice, she felt she had a right to ap- 
prove herself. She sat all day in the hot glare 
of her little chamber, the untouched work yet 
on the bed. Her wedding-dress of white muslin 
was all ready, but there were the pillow-slips 
yet to hem, for they were going to housekeep- 
ing immediately. How mean and paltry was 
all this preparation! She turned her back on 
them, and with the letter clasped to her bosom, 
and the perfume of violets filling the air, she 
sat lost in her passionate dream. 

Madam Leviston, meanwhile, discussed the 
letter of Polly with her friend and confidant, 
Col. Archer. 

‘There is something very pathetic to me in 
the child’s wail over. her lost chance in life, 
and very heroic in her refusal,” she said, with 
a half sad, half amused smile. ‘Read, it, 
colonel, and tell me how it impresses you.” 

The colonel obeyed. ‘There is no use in 
frankness upon this matter with you, madam. 
This unfortunate likeness to Laura blinds your 
judgment of this girl now, precisely as it did 
five years ago. Now these emotional influences 
don’t weigh a feather’s weight with me, in sub- 
jects of practical bearing.” 

«But the letter—the letter?” 

“It is an essentially vulgar letter to me; it 
is full of the vulgarity, not of education, but 
of nature. All that this Laura, as she calls 
hersel a 

**T call her so,’? under her breath. ‘When 
I give her that name I feel for the moment. as 
though my Laura was not dead.” 

“IT understand. But because of a mere trick 
of nature in features and eyes, you are going 
to take this girl to your heart who is sure to 
bitterly disappoint you. I was going to say 
that the only question which your offer sug- 
gested to her, as is evident from her letter, was 
riches or poverty. Your love or you count for 
nothing.” 

“Yet she chooses poverty. Even by your 
own showing there ig a capacity for heroic 
self-sacrifice in her.” 

“There are not many women who are both 
base and bold enough to break off their mar- 
riage on the wedding-day, and acknowledge 
they did it for money.” 

Madam Leviston laughed, idly tearing bits 
from Polly’s letter. 
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‘You never liked my little girl, colonei. 
She writes a delicate, well-bred hand, eh? 
What a dainty Ariel she was! The only really 
violet eyes I ever saw. Did you ask in the 
village what manner of man it was she is to 


marry?” 

‘*A carpenter or blacksmith; that was all I 
heard.” 

“Tut, tut!” the color rising in her withered } 


cheeks. ‘In a few years she will be a slat- } 


ternly, worn-out woman, with half a dozen} 
children dragging about a kitchen after her. } 
And so like Laura that—— Why they might } 
have been twin sisters!”’ 

Col. Archer shrugged his shoulders, and made 
no answer. 

“It cannot—it shall not be!’’ she said, de- 
cisively. ‘*The child’s heart is broken. I see } 
that in her letter. She is giving me up to keep } 
her promise to this boor. I have the right to 
interfere, and I will do it. Did you not know 
that there was an agreement drawn up be- 
tween me and the Managers of the Asylum,” } 
answering the colonel’s surprised look, ‘‘con- 3 
stituting me her guardian until she was twenty- 
one?” 

«They may suggest that you have not ob-} 
served your agreement, with any great amount 
of zeal, for the last five years.” 

‘People, in a country village like this, are 
not apt to make nice distinctions in the law,”’ 
smiling. ‘At any rate, I shall forbid the bans } 
to-morrow.” 

There was s short silence. ‘Pardon me! 
but are you going to make this Miss Warner 
your heir?” 

“By no means!’”’ promptly. ‘My will is 
already made. I simply intend to lift her to 
the rank for which I think she is fitted; 
educate her, present her in society, and when 
she marries, I will give her a suitable dowry. 
Why?” 

“Nothing,” dryly. ‘Only I would mention 
to-morrow that she was not to be your heir.”’ 

‘It would make no difference with her. You 
are cruelly unjust, colonel,” rising to go out. 

“Perhaps so,” preparing to light a segar. 
‘But about the young carpenter—the hus- 
band? I fancy he will interfere with your 
plan to some purpose. A very resolute fellow, 
I understand.”’ 

Madam Leviston’s eyebrows contracted. ‘He } 
can be bought off, I presume. As for claim, 
he has none; I am the girl’s rightful pro- 
tector.” 

“It is a little rough on the carpenter, I 


4 


think,” lazily. ‘*By-the-way, remember, the } 


LY. 








village has small-pox, or some of those plagues, 
in the lower end. If you will bring the girl, 
don’t bring that as a complement.” 

Madam Leviston vouchsafed no answer. She 
would bear anything from Col. Archer, who had 
been her husband’s friend. The two old people 
usually went together on their journeys or 
visits, quarreled, advised, played cribbage, 
bickered, or talked sentiment, unceasingly. 
They were now, with two or three others of 
Madam Leviston’s usual suite, visiting Mrs. 
Alston, whose country-seat lay just outside of 
the village. The old lady met Mrs. Alston in 
the hall. 

*‘We must leave you in a few days, Eliza- 
beth, positively,” she said. ‘I have just re- 
covered an old protege of mine, and I will not 
be content until I see her in my own home. 
A perfect gem of human nature, but in the 
rough, my dear—of course, in the rough. But 
I feel like a lapidary, when he first takes up 
the uncut stone. I am in haste to begin to 


} work on it.”’ 
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«*What a generous, fine old creature she is! 
thought Mrs. Alston, regarding the old lady’s 
flushed cheeks and eager eyes, as Madam Levis- 
ton went down the.hall. 


CHAPTER III. 


Pratt stood by the window watching the 
town clock, which was on the stroke of nine. 
He had been up twice to see Polly that morn- 
ing, but she had refused to come down. “Tell 
him,” she said to Mrs. Hart, with whom she 
boarded, ‘‘that I will be ready at nine. But 


let me be alone until then.” 

“The child’s poorly,” Mrs. Hart added, 
severely, on her own account; ‘it’s narves. 
A woman’s married but once in her life, and 
she can’t go through it as onconcerned as if it 
was the buyin’ of a dress.” 

Pratt went off, feeling cowed and rebuked. 

It was to be the quietest of weddings. At 
nine they were to walk down to the parsonage, 
where the little pastor, Mr. Hovey, would 
marry them. Then they would get into Joe 
Barker’s hack at the door, which ran twice a 
week up to town, and take their two days’ holi- 
day, in which time the money was to be laid 
out. The money for home! Pratt turned over 
the new, crisp bills again and again. How 
long they had been saving it, penny by penny! 
How much it would bring! All the solid furni- 
ture, that would last their lives; and the pretty 
little trifles beside, that would make home 
homelike for his darling. ‘I'll add to it every 
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year,” he thought, anxiously. ‘Polly likes { 
things pretty about her.”’ 

It was to be a quiet wedding. Yet there was 
none which the village took closer to heart, or } 
rejoiced in more. Everybody was concerned } 
about Pratt’s marriage. He was such a hearty 
good fellow! He had done some odd job, or } 
bit of kindness for everybody. The ladies at } 
the squire’s sent him word they had a package , 
of napkins for his wife; and Jones, the store- } 


keeper, gave him a hint not to invest anything } 
inacarpet. ‘Your boss ’Il see to that. See ; 
that ingrain? Real Scotch. How’d that look } 
on a certain house, eh?’’ Poole, the cabinet- } 
maker, had called him in that morning to look 
at a set of chairs, stained so that no human 


being could tell them from walnut. ‘I don’t 
say who they’re for,” with a wink, ‘“‘but I don’t | 
forget odd lifts you’ve give me, Ogleby.” 
Poole’s wife (who was so famous for her can- 
ned plums) had told him that some of the old 
ladies like herself wanted to send a jar or two 
of their own putting-up for him to try, as soon 
as his pantry-shelves were ready; and every- 
body knew what her ‘jar or two’’ meant. } 
in the shop had clubbed, and } 


” 


Even the “jours 
bought him a new set of tools; and the boys 
from the school hung round the door, watching 
him as anxiously as if he had been a brother i 
of their own. When his black leather-bag of } 
clothes was packed, there was a fight as to who } 
should take it down for him. 

‘Now I never did anything for them little 
chaps but play an odd game of marbles with } 
them. It’s curious what a little thing ‘11 make 
people friendly,” he said, to himself. 

All the pleasure and good-will that ever had 
been in Pratt’s life, seemed to have come back 
distilled into a warm cordial that was held to 
his lips to-day. The day itself even was un- 
usually clear and bright: a warm, south wind 
blowing over the freshly-mowed meadows, and 
rustling the apple-trees about their little house 
yonder. 

** Will be home there in a week,” Pratt whis- 
pered to himself, as he put on his hat and went 
down the street. His heart beat so fiercely, 
and his eyes were so dim, that he ¢ould not 
see people nodding and smiling as he passed. 

The clock struck nine. Since he was a boy 
he had been waiting for this hour. He opened 
the door of Mrs. Hart’s little boarding-house, 
and went in, not seeing that Judge Alston’s 
carriage and horses stood in the street. The 
parlor-door was open; there were several 
people in the room, but he saw only Polly, 
who came to him half-way, and stopped. She 














had on her traveling-dress. There was a 
strange look in her eyes, as if death had been 
at work with her. In all his life he never for- 
got that first glance on her face. It seemed to 
him he never had seen it before. Every trifle, 
even the pink moss-buds, he remembered after- 


; ward, nestling in her hair. 


“This is my husband. This is Pratt,” she 
said. 

“Why, Polly! What ails you, child?” put- 
ting out his hands to her. 

But she drew back from him quickly. 

‘Ah! This is the gentleman?” said a strange 





voice. ‘Mr. ? I really have not heard 
your name, sir. Pardon me.” 

‘“‘Ogleby, madam,”’ bowing. At the sight 
of the fine, thin face, and silvery hair, Pratt 
bowed again, smiling. The eyes were keen, 


$and this was something in womanhood which 


he had never seen before. But Madam Levis- 
ton, for her part, looked no deeper than the 
shining, ill-fitting suit of Sunday black; the 
glaring cravat which he had put on to please 
Polly; the hair combed down on each side of 
his red face. Yet, with all, there was some- 
thing about the young man which made her 


determine that it would not do to offer him 


money. 

“IT am this young lady’s guardian,” she 
said ‘I am Mrs. Leviston.”’ 

“‘Polly’s?’’ said Pratt, heartily. ‘‘You used 
to take a good deal of interest, I know, in my 
little girl. She was talking of you only yes- 
terday; she’]l be mighty glad to see you agen 
on her weddin’-day. Hey, Polly?” 

But the smile left his face when he turned 
to Polly. She had stepped behind a table, 
and was scanning him with keen, shrewd in- 
telligenee in her eyes. The momentary ten- 
derness at sight of him was over; this was a 
stranger that looked at him, and weighed him. 
Some glimmer of the truth broke on him. She 
was choosing her fate. Now or never she 
would know what manner of man she was to 
marry. 

‘You mistake, Mr. Ogleby,’’ said Madam 
Leviston. ‘*Miss Warner is legally my ward. 
She cannot marry without my permission.” 

“You have not filled your terms of the ecn- 
tract; it is null and void. But you mean some- 
thing more. What is it?” 

‘‘T mean that she shall not marry you.” 

Pratt laughed. 

For some inexplicable reason the fine lady 
had suffered a strange change in both her 
feelings and her plans since the carpenter came 
in. She was anxious to show him that she had 
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not only power but reason on her side, and she 
was not sure that she could show it to herself. 
‘‘Not marry you, at least, until she has con- 
vinced herself that another kind of life is not 
best for her.” 

‘And that other kind of life?” looking not 
at her, but Polly. 
“That of my daughter. I offer her | 











ease and indulgence as I am able to command 
for myself. She shall have a thorough educa- 
tion, and be well dowered when she marries. 


2? 





As for my right to interfere in her future 

“You have no right,” roughly. ‘ Only,” 
his eyes not leaving Polly’s face, ‘only what 
she gives you—Polly?” 

But the girl turned sharply away, looking } 
out of the window. ? 

“There will be no difficulty there,” said 
Madam Leviston, blandly. ‘She is not fitted 
to be a poor man’s wife. She feels that her- 
self. She has told meso. If you had not en- 
tered, when you did, she would have consented 
to go with me.” ; 

‘‘You believe what you say, no doubt; but } 
it is not true. She loves me.” 

Madam Leviston did not answer. There was 
a heavy silence inthe room. The horses pawed } 
without, and the wheel grated against the curb- } 
atone. A tall man, who had been leaning } 
against the mantle, pulling his gray mustache 
and watching Pratt, now spoke. There was a 
friendly, almost confidential sympathy in his } 
tone, as he said, addressing Pratt, ‘‘I’m afraid } 
you deceive yourself, Ogleby. Let the girl de- 


cide.” 

Pratt forced a feeble smile; his eyes never 
left the stiff, immovable figure in the window. 
“Why, sir, this is my wedding-day! I’ve been 
workin’ for this since I wasten yearold! And 
this woman comes here to tell me that Polly— 
that my wife ” He took a sudden stride } 
forward and wrenched the girlround. ‘For 
God’s sake, speak! Put an end to this.” 

Polly began to whimper. She loved Pratt } 
very dearly; she loved almost anything dearly 
that came closest to her atthe time. But fairy- 
land had opened its doorsto her! Within, were 
bewildering ease and splendors, herself moving 
as a princess. Outside, waited Joe Barker’s 
dingy hack, with Pratt’s black bag strapped on 
behind. Beyond that, a life in a kitchen. 

What Pratt saw in her face no one knew. 
He stood a moment still, and then drew slowly 
back from her, the color gone from his ruddy 
face, his voice unnaturally quiet and low. 

‘*It may be so as that I’m mistaken,” he said. 
“This woman has no claim on you, Polly. She 














threw you off once, like a cast shoe, and she’ll 
do it agen. That’s not the pint. Butif you 
can turn your back on me, on our weddin’- 
day, for the sake of money, why then it’s better 
I knew it at once. You know what I’ve tried 
to be to you,” he added, after a pause. “It 
doesn’t need to put that into words now.” ‘ 

But Polly whimpered on in silence. 

“T tell you, Ogleby,” broke out Col. Archer, 
‘the girl is not worth ‘a 

‘Silence! Curse you! What right have you 
to come between her and me? She is my wife! 
God knows whether I’ve mistaken her or not. 
It is the hour we set for our wedding, Polly,’ 
passing his hand once or twice over his dry 
lips. Then he held out both arms to her. ‘My 
darling, will you come?”’ 

Mrs. Leviston had been watching Pratt 
closely, her mobile face changing curiously 
in its expression. ‘Of course, Laura,’”’ she 





said, hastily, ‘‘my offer stands as it was. I 
will do what I can for you. But you must 


judge yourself what is best for you, and for 


this man.” 

Polly turned her back on Pratt. She could 
not give her answer to him. ‘I'm sure you'll 
be a mother to me, ma’am, and so I’lI—I’ll go 
to you. I hope nobody will worry about me 
long. I don’t suppose I’m worth it.” 

Pratt stood quite still for a minute, looking 
on the floor: then he turned and went out of 
the door without a word. Polly began to ery 
out loud, and wring her hands. 

‘You have decided to go with me, have you 
not? What is the matter with you?” She 
stroked Polly’s hair. But the touch of the 
gloved hand was formal, and her manner was 
colder than it had ever been before. 

‘Nothing is the matter,” tossing her head. 
“It does not cost him anything to say good-by. 
It shall not trouble me.” 

Was this nothing but a shallow, pert country 
girl, after all? With Laura’s own tender eyes? 
What if she had made a mistake in this matter 
of life and death? 

“I see nothing to detain us further,’’ said 
Col. Archer. ‘‘You appear to have finished 
your morning’s work?” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so,” with a long breath. 
“Are you coming, Polly—Laura, I mean? 
Really, colonel,” as they followed the girl cut, 
“‘that young fellow appears to have very fine 
material in him. I hope it may turn out well.” 

‘“¢It’s lucky enough for the girl, if you give 
her all the finery she expects. As for Ogleby, 
he’s had a happy riddance, in my opinion.” 

“Come, child,” a little sharply, ‘‘are you 
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going without bidding this good woman good- 
by? The best friend you have had? Tut! tut!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue interminable dinner was over. Polly, 
with a red face and aching head, had jammed 
herself into a corner of the drawing-room, with 
a book of what she called ‘‘photos.” Was this 
ease, and indulgence, and fairy-land? She was 
conscious of her arms and legs, and her very 
eyes. What to do with them, how to use them 
in a well-bred way—would she ever know? 
When she had been stooping over the machine, 
or sauntering with Pratt in the evenings, she 
had had no thoughts of herself, except to know 
that her eyes were an odd, beautiful color, and 
her cheeks tender, like the peach-blossom. 
They blazed red now. She was weighted down 
with her lilae silk, too. She could not manage 
the train without a kick; and at dinner, when 
she tucked up her lace sleeves for fear of soil- 
‘ing them, she saw the footmen wink to each 
other and laugh. The servants all watched 
her, she was sure of that. There was Joe 
Poole, whose shirts she had made in April, was 
sneering at her behind her chair, because she 
could not use her finger-bowls. Mrs. Leviston 
had hired Joe, too, and he would go with them. 
If Pratt saw him laugh at her! But what was 
she to Pratt now? Nothing—nothing! 

It was not these trifles alone. But these 
people all lived in a world of which she knew 
nothing. She listened to them talking at din- 
ner as if it were in Greek. What did she know 
of pictures, or operas, or Ostend manifestoes? 
When Col. Archer kindly spoke to her, as he 
did oftener than any one e'se, she stammered 
and said, “I seen and I done,” of which she 
thought she had cured herself long ago. 

She had overheard a conversation, that day, 
between Mrs. Alston and the colonel. ‘The 
girl certainly has poor Laura Leviston’s eyes,”’ 
said.the lady. ‘But thatis all. I would dis- 
miss a chambermaid who was so pert and 
under-bred ” 

‘*Yet she seemed graceful and picturesque 
in her plain dress and straw hat, as we saw 
her in church.” 

‘Wild flowers look odiously vulgar out of 
their own ground. Poor Mrs. Leviston! She 
is tired of her whim already.” 

Polly could not tell if she were tired of it, 
or not. The old lady treated her with grave, 
distant kindness. She had bought her clothes 
as scrupulously as if she were fulfilling the 
terms of a bargain. 





“You will be placed at school as soon as 
we return,” she said. 

“Why, I am eighteen. And I was always 
uncommon slow at books!” cried Polly, in dis- 
may. 

‘TI did not know you were so old,” she said, 
quietly. 

Polly sat neglected in the corner, with her 
hands over her eyes, staring at the book of 
photographs. For the first time in her life 
she was utterly alone: and she knew that it 
was a loneliness for life. 

“They are not of my kin, nor kind,” she 
thought, looking through her fingers at the 
quiet, bright figures moving easily through the 
rooms. ‘I am like a beggar among them.” 
What was fairy-land, if in it she was always 
to be an intruder and despised? 

Her brain throbbed with a sharp physical 
pressure, there was a heavy pain in her back 
and limbs. If she were ill, it would only make 
her a more vexatious annoyance to them than 
she was already. She dared not acknowledge 
it. She remembered now how, since she had 
been a child, Pratt had watched her almost 
like a mother. When she had the typhoid- 
fever, last summer, it was Pratt who paid her 
board and doctor’s bill; and when she grew 
better, used to carry her in his arms every 
evening into the boat, and go drifting up and 
down the creek until she was tired. There 
never had been a time, that she could remem- 
ber, when he was not ready and near her with 
his strong arm and grave, tender ways, lover, 
father, mother, al? in one. She was beneath 
their servants to these people; she had been 
all in all to him—his darling—his wife. 

But he was gone, never to come again. She 
knew now what he was to her: now, when her 
eyes were opened to see how wretched was the 
life she had chosen in her temporary madness. 

She pressed her hands to her hot head; .the 
pain and fever grew intense; she thought she 
must be dying; she would never see him again. 
“Oh, God! I loved him so!” she muttered. 

She wakened by finding them all about her. 

‘*Where are you going, Laura?” 

«‘To—to Pratt, I think,” and staggered, and 
fell. They caught her; but she heard them 
drawing back in fright, after they had laid 
her down. 

«How hot she is!” 

And then Joe Poole, who was in the room, 
came up. ‘The small-pox, ma’am, was raging 
down in the street where she lived, and this 
looks terribly like it.” 

“Oh, my children! my children!’’sried Mrs. 
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Alston; and Polly knew that, for the moment, 
she was left alone. 


CHAPTER V. 


Potty, of course, was sent to an hospital. ; 


What else could be done? Mrs. Leviston spared } 
> work. 


no expense in providing her with nurses and 
comforts; but she went on her way home. What 


else could she do? The attack was a severe } 


one, likely to disfigure the girl for life, but she 
was in no absolute danger. 
couple of months, however, Mrs. Leviston re- 
turned. 

“There is no danger of infection?” she 
asked the matron. 
was determined to fulfill her engagement to 
the letter. When the door opened, she hurried 
to catch the hands of the little“woman who 
entered, It was a stranger, she saw, not poor, 
vain Polly, still less the likeness of her lost 
Laura; but she was prepared for that. 


At the end of a> 


> 


Mrs. Leviston certainly experienced a sense 
of relief, but she did her duty, she argued and 
pleaded, as though her own happiness was 
really at stake. But Polly was firm. ‘I’ve 
had time to think it over, while I lay so near 
to death,” she said, ‘‘and I’ll go back to my 
I was a better woman there. lt was 
the thoughts of money that tempted me.’’ 

Mrs. Leviston was gone at last, and the poor 
little girl turned to go out of the room, pausing 
by the door. 


dead leaves blown along the ground. 


It was a gray, windy day, the 
The be- 


; ginning of a gray, bleak life, she thought, 


‘‘Send her in then.” She} 


> shivering. 


And so long—so long to the end! 
‘*Polly!” The voice was close beside her. 
She put out her hands. She was still weak 
and ill; the day turned dark about her. Some 
one had her in his arms holding her close and 
warm. 

**Do not look at me,” she cried, feebly. Oh, 


’ Pratt! never look at me again.” 


‘*My dear,” she said, ‘‘my dear,” and then } 


looking into the poor, plain little face, the 


tears came and choked her. ‘I’ve come to take } 


you home now, Polly. We will begin all over 
again.” 

There was a new steadiness in the soft eyes, 
which at least were still unaltered. ‘You 
have been very kind to me, madam. But it 
was a mistake. I saw that before. I will not 
make it again.’ 

**Do you mean that you will not go back 

“T will stay with my own people. I am 


? 
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going back to my work next week. 
as happy there as—as I can ever be again,” 
said Polly. 


eee 


‘“Why, bless my soul, Polly, I’ve been with 


you every day. Ask the matron. When you 
came to yourself, I left you, because—because 


I had no share in you, you see. But I was 


> outside there just now, waiting to come in, and 


5 


I will be} 
} as I’ve looked forard to it. 


) 


? you come? 


? 


I heard you make your choice.’ 
She looked at him. ‘You cannot 
‘What, Polly? Do you think a woman’s 

whim, or a bit of sickness, teches a man’s 


” 
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love? 
He stooped over her. 
«The house is waiting there, ready to be a 
It’s bin a good many years, 
My darling, will 


home for us yet. 
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. I prirt with the tide; it beareth me 
On, on, I know not where; 
To what far port, to what dim sea, 
I neither know nor care. 


What future fates before me lie 
Are hidden from my sight; 

I only drift, no power have I 
To steer my bark aright. 





Through awful gloom of starless nights; 
Through days of fiercest glare; 

Through peaceful scenes, through fearful sights, 
I drift I know not where. 


Past whirr and rush of fact’ry flume, 
Past hamlets set in green, 

Past smiling fields of fruit and bloom, 
With home-roofs thick between. 


Past teeming towns, whose churches’ spires 
Gleam faintly on my sight; 





Past mountains pouring forth their fires, 
I drift night after night. 


Past peaceful grave-yards I drift by, 
And see before my eyes 

The quiet sleepers straightly lie, 
With faces tuward the skies. 


Past many a mansion, rising grand 
Beside the flowing stream ; 

Past people standing on the strand, 
Like spectres in a dream. 


On, on, I hear a low sea-moan, 
My drifting will be past ; 

With face upturned, still as a stone, 
I near the sea at last. 


Midst dash of spray, and roar of sea, 
I hasten to my fate; 

I would return. Ah! woe is me! 
Too late! too late! too late! 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Dec. 24th, 1869. 


§ 


§ 


To-morrow is Christmas-day! and in the} 


evening we are to have a famous family gath- 
ering; all the relatives, far and near, are 
coming, including mother’s brother from be- 
yond seas. 

To think of father’s marrying such a young 
wife! But she tries to make home home to us: 
and she has a sweet face and ways! I have 
only been back from school two days, and 


} strangely jaded and sore. 


I looked at her. She surely had slept no 
than I. I rose and dressed, feeling 
I think the excite- 


more 


ment of the closing school examination, and 


the long, hard ride in the rain, is the cause. 
About eleven our friends arrived; not as 
many as we had expected, only uncle Hamil- 


' ‘ ' 2 
ton and his daughters, Grace and Sara, and 


father was so quiet concerning his marriage } 


that I had no time to become prejudiced: but 
brother Bob, I can see, 
I fear I shall not; but 
I can see papa fol- 


she is too young; 


thinks her perfection. 
I mean to be kind to her. 


cousin Mart, and aunt Kate Chester’s family. 
Grace is grace itself, and so well-bred, and 
skilled in the world’s tactics, that I am a 
novice beside her. The Christmas dinner 


passed off pleasantly, much like other family 
} dinners, which I am too indolent to-night to 


> describe. 


5 


lows her with his eyes wherever she goes; } 


papa is young, too—only thirty-eight; his wife 
is a year my senior, and I am just eighteen. 

There was something said at table to-night 
about my debut at a grand party after New- 
Year’s. I do not care much for parties, they 
are heartless and tiresome; but I suppose I 
shall be obliged to submit. 

Papa and his new wife have gone to church 
to-night; I must stay in with this cold. 

Hark! some one has come; it may be uncle 
Dana; no, that is not his voice or step. 

26th. 

The new-comer was a young gentleman, 
younger than papa, and I supposed was some 
one who had called on business of importance, 
as he said he would await Dr. Hamilton’s re- 
turn. 

The gentleman was very courteous to me, 
but he talked very little. Soon papa and his 
wife came home. My astonishment knew no 
limit, when the gentleman coolly arose and 
clasped my step-mother fondly in his arms. 
She turned to papa with a smile and a blush, 

‘Griswold,’ she said, ‘you will welcome 
brother Philip, will you not?” 

Soon we were all seated. 


; [ told mamma so to-day. 


Our friends will stay with us until 
after my party, which I dread more and more 
I shall be nowhere besiae Grace. 
How her face flushed 


every day. 


and softened when I called her ‘“‘mamma”’ for 
the first time! I love her already very much. 
She replied that if I would be my own natural 
self, the contrast would not fail to be notice- 
able. So she thinks Grace affected. 

I saw that Mr. Dennett (brother Philip) 
watched Grace at table admiringly. I must 
have appeared rude and vulgar, for cousin 
Mart kept me in a paroxysm of laughter all 
through dinner. I could see Grace look at us 
with lady-like horror; and finally, she rebuked 
Mart for being so rude, when I was as much 
in fault as he, and she knew it, and meant the 
cut for me. I did not speak again, though 
Mart whispered, ‘‘Not to mind her, for she 
dared not laugh, for fear the paint on her 
cheeks would crack and cleave off.”” I saw 
mamma dart a surprised look at brother Philip, 
and his mouth looked a trifle suspicious at the 
corners. I was rude to laugh so, but it does 
seem almost like an impertinence to be snub- 
bed by a visitor at one’s own house. 

Grace sang bits of operas in the evening, 


The evening } and brother Philip turned the music for her, 


passed rapidly. After I went to my room, I} watching her all the while; he is an enthusiast 


could not sleep. Nearly all night I was toss- 
ing about. Toward morning I sank into a 
heavy sleep. I awoke from a horrible dream 
to see mother standing by me. 

** Are you ill, Emie, dear?” she inquired. “TI 
heard you sobbing, and rapped at your door to 
inquire if you were sick.” 


in music, mamma says. 

Mamma came to my room a moment after I 
had gone to bed, and bathed my head, whieh 
has pained me severely all day. Her hands 
are so soft and cool, and her ways so gentle! 
I could not refrain from throwing my arms 


about her neck and kissing her. 
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Aunt Kate said to-day that she guessed Gris- 
wold’s honey-moon would last always; and she 
told Grace, in the little parlor off my room, 
which I have given up to them during their 
visit, that she, Grace, had completely capti- 
vated Mr. Dennett, and alli that remained was 
to rivet the chain. 

Grace’s reply was characteristic of her. She 
said, ‘‘I shall not yield him up to that chit of 
an Emie, I assure you; and papa says I must 
marry money, for he is much embarrassed, you 
know, and I should die if I were deprived of 
the luxuries to which I have been accustomed. 
Bob may cultivate Emie, if he wishes; she has 
money; and it would be a good match for him 
in a year or two.” 

There was more to the same purpose, which 
I could not help hearing. a 

A Week Later. 

We have been so very busy, preparing for 
the party, and getting through with it, that I 
have had no time for my journal. Mr. Dennett 
was wherever there was work to be done: in 
the kitchen with mamma, executing orders, 
writing invitations, or helping Grace arrange 
the rooms. Grace displayed a natural talent 
for arranging things to the best advantage, as 
was shown in her toilet for the evening. As I 
came down I heard Mr. Dennett say to her, 
‘“‘Miss Grace, how is it possible for you to 
make yourself so charming in so short a time?” 
She laughed a well-bred, self-satisfied laugh. 
I do not know why I should care, or why I 
blushed so furiously, when, a little later, aunt 
Kate and Grace passed in the hall, and I over- 
heard Grace saying, ‘“‘She need not try any 
more of her innocent airs, the prize is mine.” 
Aunt replied, “She has been playing the part 
of hermit, staying in her room, and eating no 
breakfasts; I dare say she relishes a plate of 
toast and cold chicken, when her new mother 
is fool enough to send it uptoher.” Turning, 
I met brother Philip’s smile. I went imme- 
diately to my room, and when mamma came 
in soon, sent, I more than half-suspected, by 
Mr. Dennett, I told her all about it, and how 
angry I was with Grace for another reason. 
That evening Mr. Dennet had sent me in some 
flowers from the conservatory, and I was just 
going to put them in my hair, when Grace 
came in. She noticed the white camellia, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, what a superb flower! Would 
you mind my wearing it?” placed it among her 
own glossy braids; then, half-taughing, she 
turned to go, saying she would return it in 
the morning. 


all be right by-and-by.’’ She says Mr. Dennett 
will go on Monday. I have hardly conversed 
with him fifteen minutes since that first even- 
ing. I fancy mamma looks weary, and as if 
something troubled her, and a remark Mart 
made to-day confirmed my suspicions. He said 
he hoped Grace would, for once, be so taken 
up with her flirting as to forget to make trou- 
ble between uncle Gris and aunt Helen. Never- 
theless, I heard Grace tell mamma sundry 
things in praise of my own mother, that I 
knew she had no reason for saying. ‘How 
kind aunt Fan always was to every one,”’ said 
she. ‘No one can fill an own mother’s place 
to the children, they feel the difference,’ 
chimed in aunt Kate. Mamma gathered up 
the ruffles she was crimping, and left the 
room. I heard papa, so I waited, before fol- 
lowing her. Aunt Kate continued, “I hope 
she is kind to you, Emelie, but, of course, 
step-mothers are always selfish. If she ever 
has children of her own, you will appreciate 
what I say.” I confess to a jealous twinge as 
she said this; but I resented the insult to 
mamma by saying, ‘She is too good to me, 
and I am sure she would continue to love me, 
even if little ones of her own were given her.” 
«‘Ah, well, we shall see!”’ growled aunt Kate. 

The next time I met mamma she noticed 
my red eyes, and said, ‘You and I will see 
smoother waters soon, I trust.” 

But about the party! Grace wore white 
) silk, and was superb. Mamma was a trifle 
} paler than usual, I thought, but very beau- 
} tiful, as she moved among her guests with the 
euse and quiet that become her so well. I 
looked well, too, I found, when I was dressed, 
despite my grief and anger. I saw Mr. Dennett 
missed his flowers, for, as I entered, he looked 
keenly in my face, but turned to Grace for re- 
lief, I thought. She smiled, and with an arch 
look said, ‘‘You see I am willing to wear this 
beautiful flower, if Emie is not.’ 

I was incensed at her boldness, and deter- 
mined upon a piece of fine acting, for one 
evening at least. I did not cease dancing and 
talking the entire evening. Admirers were 
plenty, and I must have been witty and bril- 
liant, for they were absorbed and interested. 
Grace could not call them from me, though 
she tried. I missed Mr. Dennett after supper, 
and have not seen him since. He left before 
I rose this morning. Grace talks of leaving, 
now he has gone. 

Mart and I are excellent friends. I like 
him, he is so original. We are a great deal 











Mamma’s remark seemed prophetic. ‘It will } together. 
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March. 

The past weeks have been a blank. I sup- 
pose our visitors left, but I did not know of it: 
I have been down with brain-fever. Mamma 
says it was three weeks before I knew her, 
and she and papa watched me all the time. 
Bob shared the night watching with mamma 
when papa was called away. 

I sit here in my room now, day after day, 
for the spring rains and thaws have set in, and 
there is no getting out-of-doors. 

5th. 

Mamma asked me to-day if I would see 
brother Philip. I supposed him faraway. I 
had just received a letter from cousin Mart. 
Grace is as gay as ever, he says. 

I have such pleasant remembrances of papa, 
and all the rest hovering over and around me 
duting my illness; and the low-toned voices 
calling me happy home-names, and once or 
twice of papa’s voice in prayer; but it’s all 
very indistinct. 

I have sweet feelings of happiness, of late; 
I am so glad and 
My home 


I cannot account for it. 
thankful that God spared my life. 
is so pleasant to me. 

8th. 

Mother has not lost the sad look out of her 
eyes yet. I had a long talk with papa to-day, 
and told him what aunt Kate and Grace had 
said. Then he told me how they had said to 
him that mamma was in love with a handsome 
young man, her cousin, before she married 
him, and that she only loved papa’s money. 

I told Bob, and he related Mart’s version of 
the story. He said there was not one grain of 
truth in it, for Will Arner was engaged before 
mamma was, and she knew it. It was just 
like Grace, to make up such a story. You 
should have seen papa when I told him about 
it. He asked, ‘* Where is your mother, Emie?”’ 
and rushed out before [ could tell him. 

He met mamma in the hall, pushed Bob one 
side as he was talking with her. ‘I want to 
see you, Helen,’ said he. They were gone a 
long while, and when mamma came to my room 
again, a quiet, restful smile had taken the place 
of the sad, worn look. 

12th. 

Bob has brought me a letter from Mart, and 
says he is afraid Mr. Dennett will marry Grace. 
I do not see why they all persist in making that 
remark to me, as if I can help it. Brother 
Philip comes to my room every day since I can 
sit up, and I am getting to feel very restless if 
he does not come after my morning and after- 
noon rests, and again in the evenings. Mamma 


} 


) 





said to-day, ‘‘Philip came back the day you 
were taken ill.” It seems now as if I recollect 
that he was often in the room. I supposed it 
was delirium before. And I know, when I first 
awoke to consciousness, papa and mamma were 
bending over me; but Philip’s arm was under 
my pillow, supporting my head; and when 
papa said, ‘“‘She will live!’’ there was a scb 
and an, ‘I thank thee!’’ from some one, but 
it was not papa. I could nat confess it, even 
to this honest journal before, but I do not see, 
if he is to marry Grace, why he should weep 
over me, nor watch me as he does, days when 
he is reading and talking to me, up here in 
my shuggery. 
Evening. 

Mart’s letter was a surprise. Would I be 
his little wife? What an idea! It makes me 
almost dislike him. It was such a strange 
letter, too, for wild, fun-loving, cousin Mart. 
So full of condensed passion, and a thrilling 
earnestness! If he had been here, and fold me 
all that he wrote, I must have yielded. He 
says at last that he must have his answer im- 
mediately, it’s life or death to him. Poor boy! 
it cannot be life—it would be marrying my 
brother, almost. 

Mr. Dennett came in before I had finished 
answering Mart’s letter. 

«‘AmI to congratulate you, Emie?” he asked, 
looking at me sharply 

‘*No,’’ was all the answer I could give, as I 
went on with my writing. 

He strode up to the table, seized the letter I 
was just signing, saying, ‘‘I must see, it is my 


” 





right 
«You shall not see,” I replied, savagely, 
catching at the paper beyond my reach. 
‘‘Emie, darling,” and his voice was scartely 
audible, “listen to me,’’ he said, and he came 
and stood before me. ‘Every day, as you lay 
upon your sick bed, I prayed God, hour after 
hour, for your life. Your cousin Grace told me 
you were betrothed to Mart; but I could not 
have you die. You did not know that it was I 
who sat, almost every hour, and watched you. 
Dv. Hamilton said you would never recover. I 
would not believe it. When the others de- 
spaired, I trusted; when the life was all gone 
from your veins, I bared my own arm, that 
fresh, living blood might be infused into yours. 
See! here, and here, and here; the wounds are 
not yet healed. It was then I made a vow, that 
if God spared you, I would yield you up cheer- 
fully, joyfully even, without one murmur or 
tear, and count it all blessed, and wait patiently 
my own release. But I am not strong enough to 
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do it. At least I cannot surrender you without } 
first telling you all this. Oh! if you could only } 
It was my right, too. Say, 


have loved me! 
darling—must I give you up?” 


He paused in his passionate appeal. I could 


not meet his eyes. But I whispered, faintly, 
“You may read the letter.” 
‘What!’ he cried. 
taken? Was Grace wrong? 
Mart, after all?” 


IN THE 





BY MES. E. 





Unpber the moonlight, still and drear, 
Silent and cold they lie; - 
d, each one alike, 





With white hands cros: 
Each face turned to the sky; 
And the tall grass bends as the dew falls round, 


And the white rose sways with never a sound, 


The wind goes whispering through the pines 
In a long, deep, shivering breath ; 

Deeper the shadows seem to fall, 
As it chants its song of death; 

The white stones stand, their faces bare, 

Like spirits wan, in a haunted air. 

The breath of the lily, heavy with sweet, 
Steals out with its perfume rare; 

The whippowill’s song from the distant wood, 
Strikes sharp on the midnight air; 

A night-bird swooping along the sky, 





Gives out its sad, complaining ery 

Some night the moonlight, still and pale, 
Another grave will shade, 

Two hands at rest, their labor done, 


enews 


; THE VOICE OF 


BY SARAH 


On! soft wind-voices, through the pine-bonghs straying. 
Swinging the plumy branches to and fro; 
Who shall declare the words that ye are saying, 
Or follow where ye go? 





go 


Ye murmur—and the full-blown blossoms quiver, 
While seeds of life are wafted through the air; 
Ye mutter—and the foam-pearls strew the river, 
And tall reeds tremble there. 





Great is the Hand that scatters blessings seed-like, 
Whose germs are carried by His Spirit's wings; 
Blest is the pliant soul that bendeth reed-like 
Before its whisperings. 


Oh! give us grace to hear its mystic sighing, 
To catch the music of its lightest tone; 
And let the echo in our hearts replying, 
Thy Spirit-message own. 


Grant us Thy power, oh, Lord! to shape and fashion 
The deed that springs from the imparted thought; 
Oh! give us words to speak our poet-passion, 
And tell what Thou hast wrought! 


} but I did not struggle to escape. 


“Can I have been mis- 
You do not love 


| 
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CHURCH-YARD. 


THE CHURCH-YARD 


He clasped me in his arms, speaking eagerly, 
rapidly. I trembled, and could not answer; 
“Thank God!” he cried. ‘Oh! thank God! 
Look up, my love, my wife!” 

I glanced, timidly, up. 

‘Say one word, only one, ‘yes!’ 

eee: 

“Say ‘yes, Philip, my’——” 





“* My husband.” 





A. LOUDEN 


Feet crossed, their journey made. 
Year upon year I shall lie in the gleom, 
Alone in the hush of the silent tomb. 
And Summer will come with its golden bloom, 
The June days sweet and long. 


Berries glow red through covers of green, 





The robin be glad with its song; 
Autumn steals on with its ripened grain, 
The sound of the sickle be heard again. 


God’s love can span the river of death, 
His hand reach over the tide; 





What is the grave, with its dreaded hush, 
To those on the other side? 

The glory of Heaven, its pearly street, 

The song of the ransomed, long and sweet. 

Oh! silent night! Oh! moonlight pale! 
Oh! spirit-haunted air! 

What is there in the grave to dread, 
Since Jesus has lain there? 

Only the burdens lie under the sod— 





The soul is forever with glory and God. 
THE WIND. 
DOUDNEY. 
Oh! bend the stubborn knees in meek devotion; 
Oh! bow the haughty souls in humble prayer; 


And let Thy rushing wind of pure emotion 
Clear all the tainted air. 


§ 


Not unto us, oh, God! shall praise be given; 
To Thee be glory for Thy gift divine; 
With sin and wrath Thy Spirit’s might hath striven, 
And ali the work is Thine, 





The one pure feeling through our darkness drifting, 
White-winged and beautiful as some stray dove— 
The sudden prayer our heavy hearts uplifting 
With all the strength of love— i 
The kind word uttered to the feeble-hearted; Q 
The bold word spoken that Thy light may shine— 
These are the promptings by Thy breath imparted, 
And all the praise is Thine. 
Oh! soft wind-voices, through the pine-boughs straying, 
We cannot trace the airy paths ye go; 


Oh! Breath of God! our human spirits swaying, 
Thy way we cannot * dow! 
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THEMSELVES.” 





BY MISS F. HODGSON. AUTHOR 


OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY.” 





Miss Anne Manners drew her scissors from 
the collection of housewifely instruments which 
hung at her severe-looking girdle, and cut her 
thread with a little snap which was a thought 
vindictive. 

“If you cared for women, John,” she said, 
«T should think it necessary to warn you; but 
as you don’t care for women, I merely tell you 
as a piece of information. She is a fascinat- 
ing, handsome, unscrupulous flirt. That is all 
I have to say.” 

John Manners was a bachelor, whose only 
sister kept house for him. His residence was 
one of the most beautiful within thirty miles 
of Boston, and that is saying a great deal. He 
had just returned from a year in Europe, and 
Anne was speaking of a distant cousin, whom 
he found visiting his sister. 

He smiled the quiet smile, which was pecu- 
liar to him, as he threw his paper aside and 
made himself a little more comfortable on his 
luxurious lounge. 

‘«« All!” he repeated, in a voice as quiet and 
peculiar, in spite of its faint amusement, as the 
smile had been. ‘Isn’t it quite enough, Anne? 
Women are proverbially severe upon women, 
and perhaps re 

Miss Anne interrupted him with another 
snap of her scissors. 

«Severe! Don’t talk nonsense,” oratorically. 
“That girl is twenty years old, and she is forty 





as regards artfulness this minute. Three days 
showed me how to see through her airs and 
yraces. She can’t make eyes at me, you know; 
I know better. Didn’t she begin with young 
Bellasye, and turn his ridiculous head upside 
down with her flowers and nonsense, and didn’t 
that unfortunate simpleton propose to her 
within a fortnight? Severe, indeed!” 

John laughed outright. His sister’s irate 
description of her guest amused him. He had 
heard of Cecil Dare, before he returned home, 
and as it happened he was not unprepared to 
meet her; but the gentleman who had described 
her dangerous proclivities had described them 
with a masculine remembrance of her beauty, 


and had ended with something like admiration } 


even for this modern Enchantress in his tone. 
“You had better take care of yourself,” had 
been his laughing farewell. ‘‘Miss Dare does 


not pay visits to her thirty-second cousin for 
nothing.” 

But, “forewarned forearmed,” John had 
thought. Yet he felt a faint interest in this 
dangerous young person. As Miss Anne bad 


’ 


said, he did not care for women generally, for 
he was thirty, well-looking, well-to-do, and 


; 
2 
still fancy free; but his natural gravity had 
{ been aroused into something of a pleasure in 


{ the anticipation of seeing, hearing, and talking 
to her. 

‘“‘Where is Miss Dare now?” he asked. “I 
have seen no sign of her as yet, except ‘Cupi- 
don!’” Cupidon, be it known, was a tiny toy 
terrier, with no eyes to speak of to be seen 
under his shaggy, white hair, and was Miss 
Dare’s private property. 

“She went out this afternoon,” said Miss 
Anne. ‘To do her justice, she thought, I sup- 





pose, that you and I would rather spend our 
first few hours alone together. She said she 
was going to the Dacres to see Laura and Josie. 
Those Dacre girls are perfectly infatuated over 
her, and Fred came from Harvard last week, 
so she took the pony-carriage after dinner and 
drove over.” 

John made no reply, but listlessly began 
to pull Cupidon’s blue ribbon collar, though 
scarcely thinking of her mistress. Like all 
men he had an ideal, and his ideal was not a 
Cecil Dare. Perhaps he had a fancy for a soft- 
eyed, sweet-faced little girl, whom he might 


PARA AAR A ee 


meet some future day. Certainly, he never 
dreamed of this fair, proud girl as his fate, 
and certainly on his first meeting with her 
the thought was further from his mind than 
ever. 

He was still lying upon the couch, with Cupi- 
don on a cushion at his feet, when he heard 
the sound of wheels rolling up the carriage- 
drive, and the ring of a refined, musical voice. 
A moment after the little pony-carriage stop- 
ped at the door, and somebody got out. This 
was Miss Dare, John Manners decided, as he 
listened, and she was talking gayly with some 
; one who had evidently accompanied her, and 
whose first speech confirmed his belief that it 
was Frederick Dacre. 

‘*You won’t let me come in, of course,” he 
was saying, ‘‘after that solemn promise that I 
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should perform Laura’s behests. But may I 
not be allowed to call to-morrow?” 

“Certainly,” said the clear, insouciant voice. 
“Any time you like. Don’t forget to tell Laura 
how miserably I kept my promise. Wait a 
minute—here is a flower for you. The last 
rose of summer, or the last but one. Aw revoir.” 

And turning his head to the window, John 
saw a handsome, stylish, young fellow pass 
down the gravel walk, fastening a creamy pink 
rose in his coat. 

He did not see Miss Dare, of course, for the 
parlor-door was nearly closed, but he heard 
her light feet in the hall, and caught a glimpse 
of a fluttering dress as she ran up the stair- 
case. 

In spite of Miss Manners’ remark upon her 
brother’s non-susceptibility, if must be con- 
fessed that she felt no little fear of her young 
relative’s fascinations. An ordinarily pretty 
or charming girl she could have trusted, but 
not one like this—this young lady was not an 
ordinary girl in any sense of the term; accord- 
ingly, I am convinced, you will agree with me 
that it was rather trying to be called away at 
that most critical of times, the first interview, 
by a troublesome rheumatie pensioner. But 
so it was, Betty Flanegan, ‘‘ was taken power- 
ful bad,” so said the messenger, ‘‘and wants 
to see yez badly.” 

Miss Anne put on her bonnet with a decided 
air. Severe as she was, she was never behind- 
hand. in rendering assistance to those who 
needed it. She sent an apologetic message 
up stairs to Miss Dare before she went out; 
and that young lady, with a calm daring which 
no other person on earth would have displayed, 
replied through the servant girl that, ‘‘There 
was no need of apology. She would go down 
stairs as soon as she was dressed, and pour out 
Mr. Manners’ tea for him.” 

And so she did. Twenty minutes after his 
sister left the house, John Manners, who was 
reading in his easy-chair, heard Miss Dare’s 
bedroom door open, and the light, decided feet 
coming down the stair-case, with the soft sweep 
of a train in their wake. He stood up with his 
book in his hand, looking very courtly and im- 
posing when she entered, and he had just time 
to see her fully in the brilliant light of the 
chandelier before she spoke. She was a tall, 
supple girl, with an air of cool ease expressing 
itself in her gracefulness, and he had a quick 
conception of a wonderfully fair face, with 
wonderfully artistic coloring, bronze eyes, 
bronze hair, and a trailing dress of soft gray 
stuff, which swept the carpet. 





She looked at him calmly for a moment, and 
then extended a hand like a bit of sculptured 
marble. 

‘‘It is hardly necessary I should announce 
myself, I suppose, Mr. Manners,’’ she said, 
with perfect ease; ‘‘but in case it should be, I 
will tell you I am Cecil Dare, and I have come 
to pour out your tea for you.” 

John Manners was disarmed. If there had 
been a suspicion of elaborateness in her dress, 
or a touch of ceremony in her manner, he 
would have felt that he needed to stand on 
guard ; but what could have been more elegant 
in its simplicity than the soft, gray robe, what 
more natural than her graceful self-possession ? 
She came to the hearth when he had made his 
grave, pleasant reply, and she certainly looked 
more at home than he did, as she pulled the bell 
as a summons to the servants to bring in the tea. 

‘‘T am sorry cousin Anne was called away,” 
she said, when she took her seat at the head of 
the table. ‘That terrible Mrs. Flanegan is the 
bugbear of her existence. She has had every 
ailment that I ever heard of during the last 
month, and now she is beginning with rheu- 
matism again. Do you take cream, Mr. Man- 
ners?” 

There was not a touch of affectation or em- 
barrassment in her manner, as she paused with 
the silver cream-jug poised in her hand, and 
her bronze eyes raised to ask the question. 
Miss Anne herself could not have spoken in a 
more matter-of-fact style; but one thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that’ Miss Anne would not have 
made the commonplace speech so effective. As 
was to be expected, John Manners made the 
natural mistake of trying to reconcile report 
with the evidence of his senses. This girl in 
her quiet dress an unscrupulous admiration 
seeker! this girl, who poured out his tea for 
him, with as indifferent a face as if he had 
been fifty instead of thirty! He looked at her 
proud, reticent, red-lipped mouth, and then at 
the bronze eyes, and his strong admiration for 
her beauty made him so unwise as to feel in- 
clined to set report at defiance. 

‘¢You have been with Anne several weeks, I 
believe,”’ he said, at hazard, feeling it neces- 
sary to say something. 

‘A month,” raising her beautiful, indolent 
eyes carelessly. ‘Cousin Anne was kind 
enough to offer me an asylum until my affairs 
were settled. I have not the remotest idea 
what affairs are meant; but on the death of my 
guardian, his lawyer gave me to understand 
that something needed ‘settling.’ I suppose 
he meant money.” 
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He scarcely knew why it was, but before the } 
meal was ended he had begun to feel that she 
set his admiration aside as if it was something 
which was no novelty, and that there was 
something more than indifference in her care- 
less grace. If this air had been more decided, 
he would have almost fancied that she did not 
like him, and that she wished him to under- 
stand it; 
if her coldness merely existed in his imagina- 


but as it was, he could only wonder 


tion, or if it was something real: and he ended 
by observing her more closely, and by feeling } 


a thought more interested. 


She drew Miss Anne’s favorite chair to the } 
fire when they rose from the table, and took a 
seat in it, holding a dainty inlaid hand-screen } 
between her wood-rose tinted cheek and the } 
blaze, letting her soft, dark eyes rest upon him ; 
with quiet interest as she listened to what he 
said, and occasionally answered in her clear, 
refined voice. 

When Miss Anne returned from her errand } 
of mercy Cecil was sitting there still, the folds 
of her soft, gray robe sweeping the gay-hued 
hearth-rug, and Cupidon, the favored, curled 
up on her lap, blinking his black dots of ¢yes 
luxuriously under his shaggy, terrier eyebrows. 
She did not move when Miss Anne entered, ex- 
cept to glance over her shoulder with a gay, 

asy welcome, which made that lady catch her 
breath. 
id ‘back at last! 
I was afraid your patient would keep you all 


«Ah, cousin Anne!” she said, 


night.” 
“Were you? 





” 


said Miss Anne, gravely, as 
she untied her bonnet-strings. 


tea, I suppose?” 


? 


“You have had } 
“Certainly,” was the quiet reply. ‘We had ) 
it soon after you went away. Mr. Manners 
and I.” 

‘‘ Just as I suspected,” thought the far- ~secing 

spinster. ‘‘You couldn’t let him alone.’ 
But, really, Miss Dare looked very harmless 
and sufficiently charming as she sat in the glow 
of the fire. The brilliant light of the chan- } 
delier brought out the wood-rose tinting won- 
derfully, and lighted up the rich, pect 
ring on the fair, smooth hand which caressed i 
Cupidon. Altogether, circumstances were mak- } 
ing a picture of her, and John sat opposite, } 
forgetting the book he held in his hand, and 
looking at her. But his sister’s arrival put 
an end to his vague enjoyment, for Cecil rose 
almost directly. 

‘‘IT have some letters to write,’ she said; 
**so you must excuse me for to-night. Good- 
evening, Mr. Manners.’’ And the supple, 
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gray-robed figure passed out of the room in 
as matter-of-fact manner as it had entered. 

Miss Anne took the seat her guest had vacated 
with an air of grim resolution. 

“Well,” 
any amount of weakness which could be dis- 
played. ‘Well, what do you think of her? 

“She is a very beautiful girl,” 


she said, as if she was prepared for 


9°? 


said her 


brother, slowly. ‘Quite a remarkably beauti- 
ful girl.” 


‘*Of course she is,”’ 


snapped Miss Anne. ‘I 
know that.” 

The handsome face in the seat opposite to 
her colored slightly. 

«She is very graceful and lady-like,” said 
the gentleman, gravely. 
“No 


sudden 


was the curt reply. 
John,”’ 


‘“‘are you going to follow Fred Dare?” 


“ Very,” 


lady more so. 


young 
with energy, 
John opened his fine, dark eyes. 
‘«My dear Anne,” he said, ‘what a very ex- 
traordinary question.” 

“Not at all,’ ned | 
you knew Cecil Dare as well as I do, you would 
Will you 


> proclaimed Miss Anne. 


say it was a very ordinary question. 
be kind enough to answer it?” 

‘‘Certainly,” was the reply, as the gentleman 
shut his book and laid it on the “My 
answer is, No!” 


“Very well, 


table. 
then,” said Miss Anne, con- 
cisely. ‘‘Don’t say she is beautiful and grace- 
ful—don’t even think it! It will be by far the 
And taking up her bonnet and 


shawl, she departed in state. 


safest plan.” 


In default of having nothing else to do, Joha 
Manners turned to his book again; but, as he 
opened it, he glanced with something of interest 
at the chair on which the gray-robed figure had 
been seated. 

“T hope Anne does not show her prejudice,” 
“It seems prejudice to me.” And 
being an honorable, unsuspecting gentleman, 
he believed what he w 


he said. 


was say ing. 
He did not see much of the young lady until 
the following evening. In the morning she 
made her appearance at breakfast, with a late 
white rose in her bronze puffs, and a little 
sleepy softness in her eyes, 
becoming; but the faint touch of indifference 
which John Manners had noticed the night-be- 
fore was more. decided; and, breakfast over, 
she went back to her room to finish her letters. 
But in the evening, as John was laying aside 
the book he had been reading, there came a 
rustle of silk in the corridor, some one tapped 
lightly at the door, and in answer to his, ‘‘ Walk 
in,” Cecil Dare opened it, and stood upon 


which was very 





a 
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the threshold, with a book in her hand. Her 
dress was gray again, but it was gray silk, and 
a wonder of a train rustled in its wake; the 
wood-rose color was brighter than ever, and 





there were some artistic puffs of scarlet velvet } 


in her hair. 

‘Do I disturb you?” she asked, quietly. “I 
will not come in if Ido. I only wished to re- 
turn a book I had borrowed from your shelves. 


I am only reading.” 


” 


‘«Pray come in. 

She entered at once, stopping a moment with 
perfect coolness to replace the borrowed book, 
and then took the chair he offered her. 

His first sensation on seeing her had been 
something of surprise, but certainly it sunk 
into insignificance before his amazement at her 
first speech. 

«* And so cousin Anne has warned you?” she 
said, after a minute’s silence, Hfting her cool, 
superb eyes. 

««T—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, ‘but 
I really do not understand you.” 
never been more certain of anything in his life 
than that he did understand her, and she was 
perfectly aware of it. 

She went on as coolly as ever, scarcely notic- 
ing what he had said, and toying with the heavy 
gold bracelet on‘her round, white wrist. 

“T went into the breakfast-room last night 


2 
5 
2 
5 


2 
5 
¢ 


But he Lad} 


to look for a letter I had left there, and I heard } 


her talking to you—the door was half open. 
Perhaps she was right,” arching her brows. 
“People have said it so often, that I really 
begin to believe I must be a dangerous person.” 


*“‘T am very sorry ” he began, stifily. 





She interrupted him. 

“Oh, no! Pray don’t! 
your feeling annoyed. 
know. Besides, it is probable it is quite true. 
I have no doubt cousin Anne was right. I 
merely thought I would tell you my presump- 
tion had not extended to you. That is all.” 

To say that John Manners was astonished 
would be to say very little. If there had been 
a shade of wounded pride in her face, he could 
have understood her, but there was not; if she 
had seemed hurt, or embarrassed, he would 
have known how to reply to her, but she did 
not; and when she clasped her bracelet again, 
with her steady, white hand, and looked up at 
him, he could only flush, and feel that he was 
looking rather ridiculous. 

He was beginning to try to say something, 
he scarcely knew what, when she stopped him 
again. 

“Oh!” she said, with a certain nonchalant 
candor, “I only thought it best to be frank, 


There is no need of 
I am used to it, you 
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We shall be the better friends for it, and cousin 
” She was 





Anne will be more comfortable. 
woman enough, in spite of her indifference, to 
fire off this quiet shot. ‘‘Cousin Anne is not 
Perhaps we don’t under- 


an odd little 


very fond of me. 
stand each other, or perhaps,’ 


] 


, smile crept in here, ‘we understand each other 


too well.” 

She did not remain long after this, only long 
enough to set the subject utterly aside, and sit 
talking for a few minutes in her perfectly 
musical voice. Then she rose, and taking up 
the book she had brought from the shelves and 
laid it on the table, went out of the room, leav- 
ing John to his new train of thought. 

From that time Miss Anne had little to com- 
plain of, at least so far as her chief care was 
concerned. She could not prevent Miss Dare 
making a picture of herself in trailing soft, 
tinted dresses and delicate laces; she could 
not prevent her dropping into her perfect atti- 
tudes, and caressing Cupidon with that wonder 
of a supple-jointed white hand; but she was 
very much consoled when she found that nothing 
of this was directed at John. But there was 
another thing she could not do, which was to 
shut John’s eyes. From his first sense of annoy- 
ance had grown a constant desire to watch this 
She had 
piqued and astonished him into wishing to 


girl, who was such a novelty to him. 


know more of her, and so he was betrayed 
into an interest which would have been danger- 
ous to any man. She never avoided him; in- 
deed, it seemed as though her indifference was 
too complete to allow of such a thing; but if he 
had been sixty years old, her manner could 
not have been more utterly devoid of any 
womanly coquetry. The quick faculty she 
had for brightening and lighting up bril- 
liantly for other people, and which was her 
chief charm, never showed itself to him. 

Among the many people who liked and ad- 
mired her, there was one person for whom she 
seemed to care more than for the rest, and that 
person was Laura Dacre. With a school-girl’s 
enthusiastic love of beauty, Laura had adored 
Cecil from the first, and in observing the girl’s 
affectionate fashion of making her idol the 
confidante of her fancies, John Manners had 
noticed that Cecil had a wonderfully tender way 
of treating her. It was something affectionate 
and girlish of itself, and in someway it pleased 
him. She would dress as Laura wished her, 
arrange her hair as Laura liked it best, wear 
the very gloves that Laura proposed, but at 
the same time the girl’s faith and reliance in 
her were unbounded. 
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Now, he was not a sentimental man, this 
John of ours; he had never been a susceptible 
one; he had cared little for women; he was a 
man of wealth and leisure, and loved science, 
if he loved anything, and hence it was that so 
much of his time was spent in his library; and 
yet, before a month had passed, he found that 
he had been mistaken in his fancied security, 
and that this fair guest of his sister’s, whe 
cared less for him than she did for her terrier, 
and showed him far less favor, had touched him 
to the core of his man’s heart. He scarcely knew 
how she had touched him, he only knew that 
he was touched in spite of himself. No effort 
of hers had done it, no trifling grace of manner 
had ever been assumed for him, and yet he was 
as completely entangled as any of the men she 
smiled upon, and softened her subtle voice to. 

Perhaps dashing Fred Dacre was the true 
cause of the awakening, for, being a gay, sus- 
ceptible young fellow, he stood the first on 
the list of Cecil’s admirers; and as it was a 
cherished scheme of Laura’s that her brother 
should be successful, it came about that when 
there were cream-colored notes to be carried, 
or bouquets to be sent, Fred usually cantered 
up the road on his handsome brown horse, and 
played messenger. Fred, indeed, was only one 
of the many who followed her, and praised her; 
but it seemed as though she favored him more 
than tl> rest. 

This was hard for John Manners. The con- 
trast between the face that met Fred Dacre and 
the face that met him, was too great for a man’s 
pride to bear, and as he was but a man, after 
all, his pride stung him to rebellion. 

It was after one of Fred Dacre’s numerous 
visits that this occurred. There was going to 
be a ball at the Dacres, to celebrate Frederick’s 


coming of age, and as Laura was deeply inter- } 


ested in the decorations, of course she relied 
upon Cecil for assistance; and so the brown 
horse had cantered to the Manners’ with a note 
full of eager questions. But the visit was ended 
at last, and the slim, cream-tinted envelope, 
which contained the answer, was being carried 
back in close proximity to Frederick’s heart, 
otherwise in his vest pocket; and Miss Dare 
came back to her evergreens with the shadow 
of a smile on her red-lipped mouth, brought 
there, perhaps, by her admirer’s adieu. 

She looked very girlish and charming with 
the soft, scarlet shawl trailing from her grace- 
ful shoulders over her gray robe, and contrast- 
ing so artistically with her heavy bronze hair 
and wood-rose tinted skin; but when she bent 
over Cupidon, who lay curled up on the lounge, 
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: and began to touch him with her careless white 
hand, that shadow of a smile still on her lips, 
John, who had been pacing the room restlessly, 
turned upon her as if she had done him an in- 
jury. 

‘“‘Do you know you are very cruel te me 
‘ he said, abruptly, in a voice that was strangely 
excited and unsteady for so grave and self-pos- 
‘Do you know you are 


979 


sessed a gentleman. 
making me wretched?” 

She actually did not raise her eyes, and 
¢ the careless white hand caressed Cupidon as 





steadily as ever; but if John had been near 
enough he might have seen a suspicion of 
startled deepening in the wood-rose tint. 
‘‘No,” she said, coolly. That was all.” 
He came to her side, and looked down at her 
} with a sudden passion in his face. 
‘«‘You understand me,” he said, ‘*You must 


nw 


yo? 


understand me! This is too hard to bear! 
She did not raise her eyes yet, and how 


utterly careless her lovely face was! 

‘This!’ she echoed. ‘*What?” 

“T say you must understand me,’ he re- 
“Indifferent as you are, 


peated, passionately. 
; you cannot but see that I am wretched—that 
‘you make me wretched—that I love you in 
spite of your indifference—in spite of myself.”’ 

She looked up then, and the shadow of a 
smile changed into the shadow of something 
which might have been triumph. Was it 
triumph? He had not time to decide, for she 
looked down again the next moment, and the 
white hand touched her favorite’s neck with a 
pretty gesture, which stung him bitterly in its 





contrast to her silence. 

‘““What have I done to deserve your con- 
“Tf this is womanly pique, 
it is ungenerous; if I have wronged you in any 
word or deed, give me the chance to redeem 
myself in your eyes.” 

«‘There is nothing to redeem,” she said. ‘I 
was frank with you at the first, and I thought 


| tempt?” he said. 


we understood each other.” 

He flushed scarlet with a man’s hot indigna- 
tion at her coldness. If he could have moved 
her to the faintest shadow of an emotion at his 
words he could have borne it better; but as it 
was, he could only lose control over himself, 
and speak as another man would have spoken 
with something of galled pride and something 


of pain. 
She listened to him quietly enough until he 
had finished, and then she rose with as un- 
{ moved a face as she had ever worn in her life. 
«T cannot pretend I do not understand you,” 
{she said, scarcely glancing at him, ‘Ido 


we 
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If you love me as you say you 
I have 


understand you. 
do, you love me in the face of reason. 
given you no encouragement, and I spoke 
honestly to you the first day we met. I deter- 
mined I would not be to blame, and I have not 
been to blame. If I have wronged you by any 
word or deed which deceived you, tell me of it 
and give me the chance to redeem myself.” 
She raised her face and looked at him as she 
said this, and then he understood her, for the 
shadow of triumph was a shadow no longer, 
it was triumph itself—a triumph ungenerous 
enough, heaven knows: but, alas! for poor 


human nature! natural enough, too, and his } 


recognition of it stung him to the quick. 

The sting of her cool immobility made him 
as steady as she was herself? It roused his 
pride. He took one step nearer to her, and 

net her gaze steadily for a moment. 

‘‘Do I understand you?” he asked of her. 

She merely bent her head. 

‘‘Thank you,” he said, concisely. 
been very foolish, it appears, but I am stilla 
man, and man enough to bear even this, I 
think.” And then he turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room. 

They drifted a little further apart after this, 
and though her host’s manner did not change 
in its stately courtesy, it is possible that Miss 
Dare grew a little restless. Perhaps the con- 
sciousness that her triumph had not been so 
complete, after all, and was not a very noble 
one, troubled her slightly; for, to Miss Anne’s 
surprise, she began to speak of returning to 
New York, and inquired more frequently and 
anxiously about the business letters which 
came now and then from her lawyer, and 
which were to announce the final “settling” 
of her affairs. . But all things must reach a 
climax, all love stories, more especially; and 
so in this case the story reached its climax, 
and it was one of these unpretending legal 
letters which gave it the final turn. 

It was handed to her one morning, as she was 
drawing on her gloves, preparatory to driving 
over to the Dacres with Frederick, who was 
With a slight apology she 


“T have 


waiting for her. 
opened and read it. 
“‘T am to return to New York next week, 
cousin Anne,” she said, when she had finished 
and refolded the letter, and then, inconsist- 
ently enough with her former anxiety, she 
drew a little sigh—a very faint sigh it was, and 
quite an unconscious one, but still sigh enough 
to draw one pair of dark eyes upon her. This 
pair of dark eyes belonged to John Manners, 
who was sitting near reading. Encountering 


, 
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them, Cecil flushed sudden scarlet, and bent 
over her glove-button with a faint expression 
of irritation. 

‘‘T have had a very pleasant visit,” she said, 
not quite steadily, ‘‘and I have a great deal to 
thank you for, cousin Anne. Still, I cannot 
help feeling relieved that all this business has 
come to an end.” 

She looked up from the glove-button, when 





she had finished speaking, and met the dark eyes 
with her usual quiet air of indifferent question- 


ing, and then she turned to Fred Dacre 


g, again. 


2 
But the dashing Frederick was not in sucha 
$ 


gay mood as usual. He had something to say 
to Miss Dare this morning, and this sudden an- 
nouncement had made it more necessary than 
ever that he should say it. Accordingly, when 
he found himself alone with her, he plunged 
into the subject with astonishing eloquence. If 
he had cared less for her he might have seen 
that, in spite of her smiles and her even voice, 
she was not quite ready to listen to him; but 
full of his fear of losing her, full of his hopes of 
being successful, he thought of nothing but of 
what he had been longing to say for weeks, 
and he spoke out boldly, like a susceptible, 
honest young fellow, as he was. 

Cecil was rather pale as she listened to poor 
Fred, and even when she answered him, her 
color did not rise again. 

It was a very quiet answer which she gave 
him, and worded with a tenderer regard for 
his warmth and hdnesty than many women 
would have had the graceful power to show: 
but it was a bitter pill for all that. 

“IT do not love you,” she said, in the end, 
with a touch of impetuousness. ‘I wish I did. 
But let us be friend’s for Laura’s sake.” 

He did not ask her to try to love him, he was 
quick enough to know better than that, and 
generous enough not to force upon her the 
sharpness of his disappointment; but, for all 
that, he did not wear the brightest of faces 
when he assisted her from the carriage. 

But he bore it like a man. 

“Tt’s all over, Laura,” he said to his favorite 
confidante, the first time they were alone for a 
moment. ‘I have asked her to be my wife, 
and she said no; and though I don’t pretend 
to be a particularly penetrating fellow, I think 
I may thank John Manners for it.” 

«Ah, Fred!” exclaimed Laura. ‘The idea! 
She hates him: at least, she doesn’t like him.” 

“Did she tell you she hated him?” asked 
Fred, quietly. 

‘“Well—no,” hesitated Laura. ‘But she 
never speaks of him when she can avoid it; 
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and, besides, Fred, you know she—she wouldn’t } retire, he took her proffered hand with a calm 
suit him.” face. 

«‘Wouldn’t she?” said Fred, dryly. ‘‘Per- “Our last night,” she said, raising her su- 
haps not; but at the same time, perhaps, that} perb eyes with a half smile. ‘Good-night, 
is a matter of opinion.” Mr. Manners, and pleasant dreams.” 

Poor affectionate Laura! The news that her But when she descended the next morning 
air-castles had fallen to the dust was 2 terrible } in her dainty traveling-dress, her easy com- 
disappointment to her, and she reproached } posure was gone. It was not so easy to brave 
Cecil most pathetically. matters out when it came to the last moment; 

«Oh, Cecil!’? she broke out, as they sat alone { and when John Manners bade her good-by be- 
together, later in the evening. ‘Oh, Cecil! } fore returning to his study, she turned a shade 
Why didn’t you say yes to Fred? Do you love } paler, and faltered a little. 
any one else?”’ “Thank you!’ she said, in brief reply to 

“‘No,”’ said Cecil, sharply. <‘‘Of course not. { his courteous wishes for her safe journey. 
You dear, silly child, what nonsense!” And then she turned to the window and stood 

But the next moment the rose-red faded { there until the door had closed behind him. 
white, swept away by the swift throb of the She stood there very quietly when he was 





stung pride, which showed her so plainly that } gone, drawing one glove on, the wood-rose 
she had not spoken the truth, and that, in spite } color fluttering on her cheeks, a curious, des- 
of herself, she had turned coward. perate steadiness in her eyes. She was stand- 

When the fact of Fred Dacre’s rejection } ing there when at last Miss Anne entered, and 
reached Miss Anne, she was more oratorical she turned to that lady, fastening a button at 
than ever. her wrist. 

“Of course!’’ she proclaimed, with a sort of ‘I have lost one of my gloves, I think,’ she 
grim satisfaction, ‘‘nothing more than I ex-$ said, ‘‘Have you seen it, cousin Anne?” 


> 


pected. It is just like her.”’ “Gracious!” exclaimed Miss Manners. ‘TI 
As for John Manners, he only looked at the } met John in the hall with a glove in his hana. 
fair, proud face a thought more keenly than}I suppose he picked it up somewhere. Men 
usual, and learning nothing from it, turned to } are so careless. I will go and get it.” 
his books again with a regretful sigh. Not “‘No,” said Cecil, quickly, “I won't trouble 
his ideal, certainly, this haughty girl, and yet } you; let me go.”” And before Miss Anne had 
he had loved her very dearly. 
So it went on from day to day with a terrible 
sense of humiliation in Cecil Dare, anda grow- 


time to speak, she was gone. 
It was the last touch of weakness in her 
heart, and she could not restrain it. She 


ing impatience of herself, which it needed all} wanted to see him once again, only for a mo- 


fault, to subdue. She had been bitter enough 
through this very intolerance against people 
who had criticised her before; but she had been 
terribly bitter against John Manners, and 
through this very intolerance she grew as} seated himself. He was standing upon the 


. . . 
The library was very quict when she opened 
the door. There was a bright fire burning in 
the grate, and a luxurious armchair was 


i 
the haughty intolerance, that was her greatest | ment—she was coward enough for that. 


drawn up to it, but John Manners had not 


utterly wretched as it is possible for a girl of } hearth-rug, resting an arm on the mantle- 
twenty to be. If she could have borne ta py and looking sadly down at’ something 
enemy down with her calm eyes, and eetie held in his hand. The preoccupied ex- 
calmer smiles, she might have felt even so pression of his face, and the tender pain that 
small a victory some aggrandizement—but it } showed itself, made Cecil hesitate one moment. 
was a drawn battle. John Manners never} What was he pondering over? What was it 
forgot himself for an instant. He kept to that had the power to touch him so unwontedly? 
the library a little more closely, and, perhaps, It was a glove—a little glove of gray kid, 
grave shadows settled upon his face: still I} with tassels of silk, and buttons of pearl; it 
think it possible that he might have lived a} was the glove she had come to find; and even 
hundred years, and maie no other sign in her} as she paused, he raised it to his lips, and 
presence. He was not a sentimental lover, he } kissed it softly, as he might have kissed some- 
was a man with a strong will, and Cecil Dare } thing he had loved and lost. 

had trampled upon his pride; so it was that But for that kiss, her pride might have held 
when they had spent their last quiet evening } her to her old resolve, but the tender sadness 
in the comfortable parlor, and she rose to} in his eyes, and the tender, sad caress, touched 
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her to the quick. It had been hard enough to , against his breast, and so drawn her nearer 
go away silent before, but it was harder now— 
it was so hard now that it was impossible, and 
the next moment she was standing before him, 
conquered wholly, and with great, sudden tears 
in her eyes. 

“TI came in quietly, and you did not hear 
me,’’ she explained, impetuously. ‘I came for 


and nearer. 

‘You have no need to ask it,” he said, bend- 
ing over her. ‘‘You have only need to answer 
me one question. This little glove, must I 
keep it, or restore it to its owner?” 

“You must keep it,” she whispered, and 
then was drawn close in his strong, imperious, 
my glove, and I saw you kiss it. Did you kiss } folding arms. 
it because, after all, you are still generous} She did not go back to New York that day, 
enough to care for me? Only answer yes or } you may be sure—she did not go back at all to 
no.” 


stay, and Laura did not lose her friend. 

‘‘But the idea, Cecil,” said the frank little 
simpleton, when one day, a few months after, 
she was hanging over Mrs. John Manners’ 

The tears that had been in her eyes fell upon } chair, for the better purpose of petting her. 
her cheeks, and slipped away like the tears of } ‘1 always thought you didn’t like Mr. Man- 
a child. >ners. I never dreamed you would marry him, 

“*T have no right to expect your pardon,” she ’ of all people in the world.” 
began, with acertain proud humility, andthen,} Mrs. John raised her lovely, eyes from the 
under the latent power of his kindling eyes, embroidery she held in her fair hands, and 
she looked up at him, flushing to her forehead, } looked across at her husband with a very 
and then broke down, and held out both deli- } charming flush, and an equally charming little 
cate hands, with a little hesitating gesture, } laugh. 
touched with her all-ruling pride. 
Only one instant and he had drawn them ° 


He looked into her proud, brimming eyes. 
He saw the truth there. 


Yes,” he said. 


-*Neither did I, my dear,” she said, to Laura. 
‘‘T married him in spite of myself.” 
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Aw orphan child—her mother was dead— 


Smilingly bade her a welcome there; 
She moaned as she turned on her restless bed. 


And asked her, with kisses, to join their play- 
In biting cold, and with weary feet, She looked, and lo! she was dressed as they. 
For weeks she had walked the hungry street; 

For weeks she had walked, in frost and storm, 
With hardly a rag to her shivering form; 

And many a time, in the lonely night, 

She had stopped and looked in the windows bright, 
Where happy children, in garments gay, 

Danced and laughed in their gleesome play. 

And, oh! how she longed for a single word 

Of the mother-love that she thought she heard; 
For she still remembered, through choking tears, 
The beautiful mother, of by-gone years. 


And they led her down, through shade and sheen, 
By meadows fair, and by pastures green, 

Where the living fountains of waters rise, 

And bloom the lilies of Paradise. 


The birds they sang; she had never heard, 
She had never dreamed of such song of bird. 
Oh! the fragrant flowers, the brilliant skies, 
They filled her soul with an awed surprise. 
And the far-off city, with walls of light, 
That shone and shone on its jasper height. 
And the bands of angels, walking free, 

On the distant battlements fair to see. 

The martyrs, known by the palms they hold; 
And the harpers harping with harps of gould. 
The pearly gates—as she stood there, dazed 
By the blaze of glory on which she gazed, 
She heard a voice; and it broke the spell; 
*Twas the long-lost mother she knew so well. 


But now, for long, long nights she had lain, 

The fever of famine in blood and brain. 

The storm without blew sharp and shrill, 

And the snow was deep on the window-sill. 

From side to side her poor head tost, 

And she moaned and moaned of the loved and lost. 
There was no one there her pillow to set, 

There was aone her parching lips to wet, 

Tn all the world there was none her friend. 

And the night wore on—would it ever end? 


Never before had that loved one dear, 

Half so beautiful seemed as here. 

The radiant robe, and the wondrous grace, 

The light in the eye, and the smile on the face, 
The outstretched arms, and the glad cry, “Come! 
At last, my darling, at last at home.” 


The night wore on, and the morning broke; 
The storm was over; the sufferer woke. 

She woke to a realm of warmth and light, 
To a glory that dazzled, it was so bright. 
And happy children, in garments fair, 


nnn nnn nnn 


And hand in hand, with happy feet, 
Together they went up the golden street. 
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CHaPTER I. 

Arounr her were such glowing colors, in } 
masses, or floating airily through the room, 
that a face less richly tinted would have seemed 
pale by contrast. Behind her was a pile of 
India shawls, in which the rays of a gorgeous 
sunset seemed to have mellowed down in one ! 
soft, glowing heap. By her side was a morn- 
ing-dress of Oriental cashmere, with vivid § 
palm-leaves running far up the skirt, which } 
trailed down from the wire skeleton that sup- 
ported it, and swept the floor like the plumage 
of a peacock. 

In fact, this vast show-room was one pano- 
rama of bright, beautiful things; and most 
beautiful of all was the young girl, with her 
rich complexion, just verging on the brunette, 
and her large, blue-gray eyes, that looked out 


waters where the rushes grow thickly. Her 
hair, too, was lustrous and abundant, neither 
black, auburn, nor brown, but with a gleam of 
each as the light chanced to fall on it. 

The face, we have so imperfectly described, 
was turned toward a flight of stairs that led 
from the more general warerooms below, and } 
across it flew a shadow of pride or pain, as a } 
party of ladies, accompanied by one gentle- | 
man, came up the stairs, and loitered along | 
the show-room, where she was standing. One } 
of the clerks went forward to meet the party, 
and turning, walked by the side of the younger } 
lady, who came on somewhat in advance of the 
rest, politely attentive to business. 

‘* Shawls, did you say?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the young lady, smiling 
blandly in the face of the clerk, whose soft, 
amber beard stirred almost imperceptibly with } 
an answering smile. ‘I scarcely know yet } 
what we do want; but mamma has a perfect ; 
passion for shawls, and I dare say will add 
another to the variety she has stored away in 
her cedar-closet, where even the moths are } 
forbidden to touch them Oh, mamma! here is ; 
something lovely!’’ 

The elder lady came forward, and, taking } 
out her gold-mounted eye-glass, examined the i 
shawl which had struck her daughter’s atten- { 


; 
3 
; 
} 
¢ 
, 
4 
4 
4 
from their long, sweeping lashes like shadowed 
; 
4 
i 
; 
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¢ 


} tion. 


Southern District of New York.] 
It was, indeed, a fabric of wonderful 
beauty, soft, firm, and wrought in with a 


{ splendor of harmonious colors, which the most 
} perfect taste alone could appreciate. 


But the 
lady who examined this exquisite workman- 
ship understood all its value, and, after making 
herself mistress of its perfections, quietly in- 
quired the price. 

The sum named would have bought a pretty 
homestead for some poor family in the country. 
The lady seemed in no way surprised by the 
amount, but took the shawl from its stand, while 
the young man beckoned the girl, who had with- 
drawn a little way off, to try it on. 

This young creature came forward, not blush- 
ing under the astonished eyes turned upon her, 
but rather growing pale with a keen feeling of 
humiliation, and submitted her queenly person 
to be enveloped in the rich folds of the shawl. 
When she felt all those strange eyes upon her 
the color came back to her face, while her 
downcast lashes swept her glowing cheeks, and 
her lips began to quiver, as if a burst of tears 
were struggling upward. 

‘‘Mother,” said the young gentleman, in a 
low voice, ‘the counter would be a better 
place.” 

“No, no!” broke in a small, pert-voiced 
young person, whom the elder lady addressed 
as Miss Spicer, who was one of the party, 
touching the shoulder over which the shawl 
was draped with her parasol. ‘Nothing like 
a live person to carry off a thing like this. 
Please move forward and let us see how it falls 
upon the train. Superb, isn’t it?’’ 

Eva Laurence lifted her eyelids with a sud- 
den flash, and stepped back from the insolent 
touch of that parasol, with a gesture at once 
haughty and graceful. Then, remembering 
what was expected of her, she moved across 
the floor, displaying her shawl in every fold 
as it swept from her shoulders, down the long, 
black train of her dress. All other eyes were 
fixed upon the garment, but young Lambert 
saw that her bosom heaved, and the hands 
folded over the shawl trembled. He was turn- 
ing away, touched by this evidence of painful 


embarrassment, when Miss Spicer darted for- 
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ward, seized upon Eva’s train, and spread it 
out upon the floor, exclaiming, 

‘There now, that’s something like. Isn’t it 
superb?” 

“It is, indeed 
surveying the tall, well-formed girl with her 
glasses. ‘‘What do you think, Ivan?” 

‘“‘What do I think, mother? Why, that the 

young lady will be tired to death before you 

have made up your mind. -Permit me a 

Here young Lambert lifted the shawl] gently 
from Eva’s shoulders, and laid it on the coun- 
ter. 
to a window, resentful and hurt, she could 
scarcely tell why—for had she not come to 
that place for the very purpose that wounded 
her so? Did she not receive-extra compensa- 
tion because her stately figure carried off those 
costly garments to such advantage? What 
rights had she that this patrician party had 
invaded? 

Still the girl’s cheek burned, and her shoul- 
ders felt heavy, as if a burden more oppressive 
than twenty shawls bore them down. 

While Mrs. Lambert was completing the pur- 
chase of her shawl, the young man moved 
quietly about the room, carrying his cane in 
one well-gloved hand, with which he mani- 
fested a little impatience, as most men do when 
forced into a shopping excursion with mem- 
bers of their own family; but, with all his rest- 
lessness, he kept Eva Laurence well in view, 
wondering in his heart who she was, and how 
she came to be in that strange position. 

Miss Spicer, too, had her curiosity. Trou- 
bled with no sensitive hesitation, she watched 
the girl in a bold, staring way, now and then 
turning a quizzical look on young Lambert, 
which brought the color to his face. 

‘Stylish, ha!’ she whispered, taking the 
young man’s cane from his hand. ‘Stop here 
often after this, I dare say—I would!”’ 

“You would do a great many strange things 
—in fact, you are always doing them. If you 
have bent my cane sufficiently, perhaps you 
will return it.” 

Miss Spicer gave up the cane, which, being 
a flexible, gold-mounted affair, she was twist- 
ing back and forth in her hands. 

Eva Laurence saw all this, though her 
drooping eyes seemed fixed on the floor, and 
the proud heart burned within her; for now 
and then Miss Spicer glanced across the piles 

_ of merchandise to where she stood, taking no 
pains to conceal that she was an object of 
curiosity, if not of conversation. 

‘“‘There now, don’t look so savage, my 


!” answered Mrs. Lambert, 


Eva drew a deep breath and moved off 
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friend,” said that lady, ‘‘and you shall see 
what a chance I will give you for a second 
survey.” 

Before young Lambert could answer, the 
reckless creature had called another clerk to 
her side. 

“This velvet cloak,” 
like to see it tried on. Please, call the young 
woman.” 

The clerk stepped over to Eva Laurence, 
She looked up quickly, 


she said, *‘I should 





and spoke to her. 
} bent her head, and came across the room, 
{almost smiling the contempt she felt for that 
; rude girl, who only seemed the more plebeian 
S for smothering her coarseness in purple and 
fine linen. Without a word she invested her- 
self in the velvet garment, and with its rich, 
deep laces settling around her, stood out in 
the midst of the open space to be examined, 
looking gravely and quietly on the group that 
Then the ladies fell to 
examining the cloak by detail; handling its 


gathered around her. 





and exclaiming at the perfect fit; while Spicer 
turned the shrinking girl around, and jerked 
the cloak in and out of place, as if that proud, 


4 
| glossy folds, criticising the pattern of the lace, 
§ 


sensitive creature were a mere lay-figure, with 
a wooden soul. 
‘There now, Mr. Lambert, tell me if this is 
$ not perfect?” 
Miss Spicer turned as she spoke; but the 
} gentleman, for whom all this display had been 
; gotten up, was at the other end of the room, 
looking diligently out of the window. 
‘Mr. Lambert! Mr. Lambert! 
{want your opinion,’ cried Miss Spicer, so 
} loudly that every one in the room could hear. 
“‘I beg your pardon,”’ answered the young 
man, blushing with angry annoyance; ‘“gen- 
tlemen are no judges of such things.” 
Miss Spicer walked toward him, grasping 
Sher parasol as if it had been a spear, with 
which she meant to pierce him through. 
‘‘Now, this is too bad, after all the pains I 
} have taken! Come along, do.” 

Lambert turned from the window and fol- 
{ lowed his tormentor. He did not even glance 

at Eva Laurence. 

‘‘Mother, I have an engagement; pray, ex- 
cuse me.” 

‘‘An engagement—gone! The idea!” 

With this exclamation, Miss Spicer turned 
from the girl she had tortured, and the cloak 
she did not want, with a gesture of the hand, 

} meant to indicate that she had done with the 
whole affair, and became all at once impatient 
to leave the establishment. 


Come; we 





THE 

Mrs. Lambert, who had concluded her pur- 
chase, and Miss Lambert, who had been an 
amused spectator of her friend’s defeat, were 
now ready to go; and Eva saw them depart 


with a feeling of resentful humiliation, which 
brought a hot-red to her cheeks, and mingled 


fire and tears to her eyes. 

«You find it hard,’ said a voice at her 
elbow. ‘We all rebel at first; but time and 
patience do wonders.” 

The person who spoke was a slight, dark- 
eyed man, about thirty-five or forty years of 
age, whose low, kind voice fell gently on her 
disturbed senses. 

‘Yes, it is hard,” 
tears that had been gathering im her eyes 


answered Eva; and the 


flashed over the vivid red of her cheeks, and 
**T did 
not expect this—I thought that ladies alone 


melted there like dew upon a peach. 


would claim my services.” 

‘You forget,’ said her fellow clerk, ‘that 
money does not always fall to the wise or the 
refined.” 

‘‘But a person like that, coarse, unfeeling, 
and insolent—what right has she to money, 
while I have nothing?” 


“Ah! there is the old story, restless rebel- } 


lion against things as they are and must be. 
The law gives her a fortune which some one 
else has carned—it is the chance of her birth; 
but nature withheld from her many things far 
more precious than wealth, which she has 
lavished on—on others, perhaps.” 

Eva blushed, and «. smile quivered over her 
lips. This half-suppressed compliment soothed 
her wounded pride a little, but she soon broke 
into impatience again. 

‘Ts there no way in which a poor girl can 
get her living without meeting these bitter 
insults?” she exclaimed. 

The man shook his head. 

“Do intelligence, refinement, noble aspira- 
tions, go-for nothing when joined with honest 
labor?” 

“Yes, child, as they enhance the nature of 
that labor.”’ 

«And labor is slavery,’? murmured the girl, 
looking toward the broad window, against 
which the sunshine was breaking in bright 
waves of silver. ‘That girl is her own mis- 
tress—can go where she will—say what she 
pleases—wound others, if she likes, without 
rebuke or compunction.” 

“‘Would you call that a privilege?” ques- 
tioned the man, who listened with a grave 
smile. 

“No, no! 


I could not do it. Knowing how 
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keenly a poor girl can feel, no amount of pros- 
perity could ever induce me to wound one as— 
as that girl has hurt me. If I were rich i 

“Well, if you were rich? What then?” 

«T would think of others, use my wealth to 
make others prosperous. No girl with a soul 
should be shut up in a great room like this, to 
show off garments for happier women to wear.”’ 

“Yet it is only a little time since you were 
so glad to come here.” 

Eva’s face changed like a flash of lightning, 
‘and she reached forth her hand. 

‘*You think me impatient, and so I am; un- 
grateful—but that I am not. I was glad to 
come here—so glad! The sweetest hour of my 
life will be that in which I carry home my first 
week’s wages, and see those poor, dear faces 
Tiow can 


Forgive me!” 


brighten with a sight of the money, 
I be so unreasonable? 


CHAPTER II. 


Up town, where vacant lots can still be found, 
stood a small wooden building, scarcely more 





than a shantie in dimensions, but perfectly 
finished, so far as it went, and neat in all its 
appointments as any palace. Two small rooms 
on the first floor, and a like number of sleep- 
ing chambers, with their ceilings in the roof, 
took up the entire length and breadth of the 
building. The little space of ground, not occu- 
pied by the building, was given up to turf and 
brightened with flowers, which climbed the 
fences and ran up the little portico, as leaves 
cluster around a bird’s-nest in the spring. 
Indeed, that little spot of earth was lovely in 
the cool of the day, when thousands of purple 
}and pink morning-glories shook the dew from 
their delicate bells,- and scarlet © 
beans, cypress-vines, and sweet-scented cle- 


masses of 


matis, kept bright and beautiful, week in and 
The 
Curtains 


week out, so long as the season lasted. 
house itself contained little of value. 
of cheap muslin, white as snow, through which 
you could see a thousand delicate shadows from 
the flowers outside, shaded the windows. In 
the front room was a pretty chintz couch, home- 





made, with dainty cushions, and an easy-chair 
to match, the workmanship of some strong, deft 
} hand in the first construction, and finished up 
by the taste, still more perfect, of a woman, to 
‘whom the esthetic influence was second na- 
ture. 

Two or three really fine engravings were on 
the walls, and in one corner stood a straight- 
legged, old piano, with an embroidered stool. 

Two persons sat in this room, at nightfall, on 
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the day Eva Laurence made her little outburst 
of pride in that fashionable establishment down 
town. One was a tall, spare woman, near mid- 
age, originally from New England, as you might 
detect from a certain peculiarity of speech, and 
the constant occupation which she found for 
her hands, even while seated in that roomy 
easy-chair. The other was a young girl, seem- 
ingly about fourteen at a first glance; but on 
a second look, you saw traces of thought and 
of pain on that noble face, which took your 
judgment in a few years. The girl was, in 
fact, about the age of Eva Laurence, and people 
called the two girls sisters, though nothing 


could be more unlike the rich coloring and } 


perfect figure of Eva than the pale delicacy 
and wonderful expression of this girl on the 
couch. 

‘* Mother!” 

How sweet and low that voice was! This 
one incomparable word seemed rippling off 
into music, it was so full of tenderness. 

‘“‘Well, Ruth, what is it? Shall I move the 
cushions?” 

‘‘No, mother; but you seem thoughtful. Has 
anything gone wrong that I do not know of?” 

“Wrong? No! It is only the one old trou- 
ble!” 

«“‘The house?” 

“Yes. I am afraid, Ruth, that we shall 
have to give itup. The mortgage will be due 
in another month “4 

«But Eva thought 

«Yes, dear, I know. If she had only got 
her situation a little earlier, there might have 
been some chance; but the lot is growing more 
valuable all the time, and Mr. Clopp is a grasp- 
ing man.” 

Ruth Laurence clasped her hands, and turned 
her eyes upon the wall. 

“Oh! how helpless I am!’ she said, with a 
thrill of pathetic pain in her voice. ‘If we 
could both work now.” 

‘‘ But that is impossible. Besides, what would 
the house be without you—a cage without its 
bird?” 

That moment a brave, young voice came 
singing up to the front-door of that tiny house, 
and a bright face leaned through the open win- 
dow, under which Ruth was lying, and shook 





” 





some ripe leaves from the vines upon her. ‘All } 


right—both here,’’ he cried, swinging a pack- 
age of books down from his shoulder, and 
coming through the little hall. ‘I’ve got along 
famously, mother: not a demerit. But what 
makes you look so sober?” 

The lad who came into that humble parlor, 
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was as handsome and bright a little fellow as 
you will see in a mile’s ride through the city; 


4 
¢ 


his large, gray eyes were full of eager expecta- 
tion. 

‘*Well, mother,” he said, “has Eva come 
home yet? She promised us a famous supper 
; when those people paid her, and I’m on hand 
fer it if ever a little chap was. Not here yet? 
} Now that’s what I call rough! Isn’t it, sister 
} Ruth?” 

‘¢She will be home soon,” answered sister 
Ruth, returning the boy’s kiss with a gentle 
} sigh. 

} How cold your lips are!” exclaimed the 
} boy, and a look of tender trouble came into 
i his eyes. 
4 


“Is it because you are hungry, 
If it is, PN—I’ll go and sell my 
school-books, and play hockey after it, to get 
you something to eat.” 
‘‘But the books are not yours, dear,” an- 


sister Ruth? 


swered the sweet, sad voice from the couch; 
‘they belong to the city.” 

The boy stood still a moment, while the slow 
color mounted to his face. 

‘“‘T know that,”’ he answered, almost erying; 
‘“‘but just then they seemed to be mine, dear 
old friends, ready to go anywhere for my good. 
Anyway, if I was a fairy now, every one of 
them should turn into semething good to eat; 
bread for me, and pound-cake for mother, 
and—and zd 

‘ Beef-steak for us all!’ said the mother, 
joining in the conversation. 





The boy drew in his breath and smacked his 
lips, as if the very idea of a warm beef-steak 
were a delicious morsel to be tasted and lin- 
gered over. 

«Oh, that! but then one must not be extra- 
vagant. Who knows! Eva may come back 
with a whole pocket full of rocks!’’ the boy 
broke forth, after a moment of dull despond- 
‘Come, mother, cheer up, something 
I feel it in my 


ency. 
good is going to happen. 
bones.” 

Mrs. Laurence arose feebly from her chair, 
took the boy’s head between her hands and 





kissed him, passionately, half a dozen times, 
as if she thought each kiss could be coined into 
food for his hungry lips. 

‘Are you so very 33 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,” cried the lad, shaking his 
head free, and making a dive at his books, that 
the poor mother might not see his hard strug- 
gle to keep from crying. ‘‘Hungry, oh, no! 
Didn’t one of the big boys give me half his 
lunch? That’s a roundabout whopper, I know,” 
he muttered to himself; “but them eyes, I 
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couldn’t stand ’em, and she been sick so long. 
Capital lunch it was, too: corned beef sand- 
wiches and pickles—famous! 
yourself, mother, not me. But here comes Eva. 
Hurra!”’ 

Sure enough, that moment Eva Laurence 


came through the little gate, sad, weary, and | 


despondent, moving through the dusky flowers 
like a spirit of night. She entered the little 
sitting-room, and going directly up to her 
mother, kissed her in silence. Then she sat 
down on an edge of the couch, and looked ten- 
derly down upon her invalid sister, and whis- 
pered to her, 

‘*Have you had nothing? Has no raven or 
dove from heaven come to feed you, my poor 
darling?” 

Ruth shook her head, and tried to smile. 


) 


‘¢ It is mother who needs it most,’’ she said. 
‘‘She is not used to being ill, poor darling, and 
did without so long herself before she would 
own that we were getting short. Have you 
brought nothing for her?” 

Eva shook her head, and whispered, ‘I did 
ask. Don’t think me a coward, Ruth, but they 
will not break their rules, down there, for any 

” 

‘« What can we do?” cried the sick girl, clasp- 
ing her hands. ‘I can wait, but mother and 
poor Jim? Then you will break down.” 

‘*No,” answered Eva, almost bitterly. ‘*Mr 
Harald has insisted on sharing his lunch with 
me every day—that is the worst of it. Iam kept 
strong and rosy, while you and mother, who 
need wholesome things much more, are left 
here to suffer. You don’t know, Ruthy, dear, 
how I have longed for an opportunity to hide 
some of his nice things away, and bring them 
home; but he always eats with me, and I have 
no courage to speak. So I feast like a princess, 
and feel guilty as a thief.’’ 

‘*But you need strength so much more than 
we do,” answered Ruth, clasping her pale hands 
over Eva’s neck, and kissing her beautiful face. 
“It would break my heart to see you growing 
pale and thin like the rest of us.” 

Eva sprang to her feet, stung with unrea- 
sonable contrition for having tasted the food 
she could not share with those she loved. 

“What can I do? Is there nothing left? 
we could only bridge over the next two days— 
but how?” 

‘¢Just you hold on,” said little Jim, pitching 
his pile of books into the next room, and shut- 


ting the door upon them with a bang, as if 


nothing less than a great effort could free him 
from temptation. ‘Just you hold on. This isa 


If 


free country, and every American has a right 
to have something to eat; yes, and be Presi- 


So just think of } dent of the United States, if the whole people 


want him to—to say nothing of women who 
$ haven’t got their inalienable rights to be men 
} just yet, but are hungry and thirsty just the 
same. Give mea chance!” 

Out of the house James Laurence went, put- 
ting on his thread-bare cap as he ran. The 
women he left looked at each other, and almost 
smiled, his enthusiasm was so contagious. 


2 


‘‘Where can he have gone, what is the boy 
thinking of,’? said Eva, untieing her shabby 
: little bonnet, and sitting down in helpless 
Yexpectation. Ruth looked up, smiling. She 
‘had great faith in little Jim, and, spite of all 
the sweet patience which made her character 
so lovely, thought, with keen physical longing, 
of the good which might possibly come out of 
his sudden resolution. 

‘We never know what thought our blessed 
Lord may give to a child,” she said; ‘besides, 
it does seem impossible that, in a country like 
’ this, God’s innocent creatures can be left to 
starve. I think Jim will come back at least 
with a loaf of bread; the man who refused us 





may trust him. Let us wait and see.” 
This sweet prophecy fell so tranquilly on the 
sweet, summer air that, spite of themselves, 


these women began to hope. 





CHAPTER III. 


LittLe James Laurence gave himself no time 
for cowardly thoughts, but ran bravely toward 
a grocery store, where the family provisions 
had been bought in better times, but where all 
credit for their present necessities had been 
curtly refused. The proprietor, fortunately, 
had gone out, and his wife stood behind the 
She was a stout, 


Nee 








| counter, serving a customer. 

; matronly body, with kind, light-blue eyes, and 
a pleasant smile, which was turned with more 
than usual kindness on the boy as he came in. 
Something in that young face, in the large, 

eager eyes, and restless mouth, struck her with 

; When her 

customer went out, carrying a brown paper 

parcel, she folded her plump, round arms on 
the counter, and leaning over them in a luxuri- 
ously cozy position, accosted the boy. 
“Well, Jimmy, what shall we put up for 
you? One never sees any of your folks lately. 

} Seem to have took their trade somewhere else?” 

James went close up to the counter, and fixed 
his great, hungry eyes on her face: the light 

{from a swinging lamp overhead feli upon his 


a vague idea of commiseration. 
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face, and the kind woman read something there 


that made her heart ache. 


‘““Why, Jimmy, my dear boy, what is it? 3 


No trouble, I hope, beyond the great loss?” 
Had the woman been cold or angry, that 
brave boy would have faced both without a 
tear; but now, sudden moisture sparkled in his 
eyes, and he winked his long, black lashes over 


and over again to break it up while he was } 


speaking. 


‘We haven’t traded here lately, Mrs. Smith, | 


because we had no money, and your husband 
got tired of trusting.” 
‘Who told you so?” 
‘¢ He did.”’ 
“Then he 


fellows that ever lived. 


Well, he’s one of the best 


of me and the children—you must understand 
that, youngster. He’s generous as the day, is 
my husband. 
now?” 

“Mrs. Smith, we haven’t had anything to 
eat in our house these three days.”’ 

The boy’s voice broke as he said this, and 
tears fell from the eyes he lifted to that woman’s 
face, whose kindness he could only see through 
a mist. 


‘“‘Not had anything to eat in three days, ; 


and I here! Oh, Jimmy Laurence! 
were you all thinking about? It’s too bad, 
there!” 


Mrs. Smith drew a plump arm across her 


eyes as she spoke, then seizing the lad by both | 
hands, she fell to kissing him over the counter, ° 


then gave him a box on the ear, and pushed 
him away. 

‘Why didn’t you come to me? 
your mother just step over and tell me about 
it? Business is business, but this——— I’ve no 
patience with you.” 

“But we did not know. 

“‘ He said. 
when there’s no woman by with a will of her 


own. 


” 


He said 


He can say anything he likes 


Now come round here this very minute 
and tell what you want.” 
‘Oh, Mrs. Smith, you are so good! I didn’t 


mean to beg for things, or run in debt more } 
than we have; but we must have something to 
eat, or—or more of us will be down sick; but } 
I mean to work for it—that is what I come } 
There is a load of coal coming in the } 


for. 
morning. I want to bring it in for you.” 
“You, Jimmy! You bring in coal, poor, 
slender, pale-faced darling!” 
Little Jim flushed all over at this insinuation 
against his manliness, and rolling up the sleeve 
of his jacket, exposed a delicate, white arm, 


Does it all for the sake } 


Now what is it you want just § 


what } 


Why didn’t ; 
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‘ with the little hand clenched, and blue veins 
: thus forced to notice on the wrist. 

“See, Mrs. Smith,” he said, ‘‘there’s muscle 
for a boy; lean, but tough—just feel it.’’ 
> Mrs. Smith did span the delicate wrist with 
‘ her thumb and finger, feeling the quick pulse 


¢ 
$ 
8 
§ 
¢ 
Q 


‘stir fully to the touch, and turned away her 
} face to keep the boy from seeing how close she 
was to tears—an unusual thing with her. 

“Yes, I see; not much flesh to spare.” 

‘No; some fellows have lots, you know—but 
that don’t make ’em powerful. Mrs. Smith, 
; just look at the boys that ride circus horses, 
$and jump through hoops, how lean they keep 
;’em. Just let me feed up a little, and I shall 
} be in prime working order.” 

“Well,” answered the woman, laughing away 
the tears that had actually begun to float in her 
‘ blue eyes, ‘‘we will feed you up and try.” 

‘‘That’s splendid,” cried the boy, pulling 
down his jacket-sleeve, which was far too 
short, and woefully threadbare. ‘Then I was 
{thinking of another thing. Saturday nights 

you are so busy, and have lots of taings to 
} carry home—couldn’t I do some of that just as 
: well as the bigger boys? You don’t know how 
{spry lam. Nowa basket like that is nothing 
to me.” 

Here the noble little fellow lifted down a 
} basket of groceries that stood on the counter, 
‘ready to be carried home, and carried it, stag- 
gering and breathless, across the floor, where 
he gave way and fell across it, utterly insen- 
sible. 

Good Mrs. Smith ran around the counter and 
‘lifted the poor little fellow in her arms. Then 

she sat down on a candle-box, and pressing 
’ that pale head to her bosom, began to pat him 
on the back, rub his hands, and push the hair 
off from his forehead with quick, motherly 
tenderness, which flamed up to generous rage 
when her husband came in with his fresh, pros- 
perous look, and asked her what she was about, 
and what boy she was hugging. 

“Come and look for yourself, John Smith, 
and if you are not quite a heathen and Sand- 
wich Island hottentot, ask God to forgive your 
cruelty. Look at that face; look at these limp, 
little hands; just go to the door and look down 
street toward the house, where all those morn- 
ing-glories only cover up starvation. You 
brought it on, Smith; you refused them credit 
when they hadn’t another place to go to, and 
the poor things are just starved out—starved 
Sout! Do you hear me, John Smith? And one 

of ’em, for anything I know, dead in your 
wife’s arms—just an awful judgment against 
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you if he is—poor, sweet, innocent darling, as 
wanted only to work for a morsel of bread. 
John Smith, I hate you!” 


Isn’t this going 


He work? 

«*Come, come, old woman. 
it a little rough?” said the grocer, quite he- 
wildered, and taken aback by this assault 
from the most genial and kind creature in the 
world. ‘What has got into your head, and 
who is that in your arms?” 

‘Who? Don’t ask me. It’s little Jimmy 
Laurence, the son of that splendid policeman, 
who was shot down in the street by a highway 
burglar; one of the steadiest customers you 
had when we wanted custom bad enough, 
mercy knows. He’s just starved out, and 
you’ve done it, telling them you couldn’t trust 
any longer; but I'll pay you off. They shall 
have everything they want, if it’s half the 
store. I’ll send for carts, and have the whole 
stock moved into their kitchen. 
look me in the face, John Smith? 
some water, brandy, peppermint, hartshorn. 
Can’t you step about? Or do you want to kill 
him over again? There!” 

John Smith had done his best to obey these 


How can you 
Bring me 


demands. He brought water, and 


confused 
held it in a great stone pitcher, while Mrs. 


Smith thrust her hand to the bottom and 
sprinkled little Jimmy’s face; but this failed 
to bring a sign of life back. So he put down 
the pitcher, and brought a little tin measure, 
half-full of brandy, from some secret corner 
back in the store, which his better half snatched 
from him and held to those pale lips. 
drops trickled through the teeth that had fallen 
slightly apart, and, after a little, the boy be- 
Then the good woman burst into 


Some 


gan to stir. 
tears that came in a torrent, deluging all the 
full-blown roses in her cheeks, and shaking 
her bosom with sobs. 

«‘There,” she cried, holding the lad out on 
her lap as he struggled to life again; ‘take 


? 


him, heft him, make sure what a shadow he is; 
then down upon your knees, John Smith, and 
thank God that you’re not quite a murderer! 
Your meanness will be the death of me yet. 
Now I warn you. Me and the children, your 
duty to take care of us? John Smith, John 
Smith, now don’t get me out of patience.” 

«Well, then, what if I say that I am sorry— 
right down sorry ?” 

‘‘In that case, John Smith——”’ 

“That I will let them have anything they 
want, without charging, till better times come 
round,” continued the grocer, soaking a cracker 
in brandy, and feeding it in fragments to the 
boy. 
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«‘John—John Smith, I always did say 4 

«And what we haven’t got, I’ll go right out 
and buy with our own money—sausages, beef- 
steak, mutton-chops. Will that pacify you, 
Mary Jane?” . 

So the two set to work in earnest, while 
little James looked on, somewhat faint still, 
and pleasantly bewildered, with a strong taste 
of brandy in his mouth, and a warmth in his 
whole system that he had not felt for months. 

“‘Don’t take too much of that, Jimmy dear,” 
said Mrs. Smith, looking up from the basket 
she was packing. ‘‘Dried-beef, crackers, tea, 
bread; just stuff in a codfish, Smith, edgeways 
down this side, and fill up the chinks with 
As I was 
saying, Jimmy, one cracker can soak wp no 
end of moisture, and your cheeks are getting 
Now, Smith, run out, and hurry back 
with the other things.” 


apples—them red ones are the best. 


red. 


Smith went out, and his wife, in her rich 
benevolence, began to fill innumerable paper- 
bags with dried prunes, raisins, loaf-sugar, 
and other little dainties, which, in her eager 
haste to pack up substantials, had escaped her 
mind till then; these she pressed down into 
the basket, and stuffed into her own pockets, 
which were quite full when her husband re- 
turned with three or four paper parcels in his 
hand, locking more radiant than any man who 
had bribed his wife’s forgiveness with a dia- 
mond bracelet could have done. 

‘‘Now, wife, you are ready?” 

‘Stop a minute. John Smith, you are an 
angel, coat, boots, and all; but I’ve thought of 
something. Any fire in your kitchen, Jimmy, 
dear?” 

‘¢ No, ma’am. 
fire lately!” 

“Exactly. No wood, no coal?” 

James shook his head. Mrs. Smith opened a 
side door, and called to some one in the upper 
rooms, in which her family dwelt. 

‘Kate! Kate Gorman!” 

‘* Well, marum, what’s to the fore now?” 

*‘Come down stairs, Kate—but no matter. 
Is there a good fire in the range?” 

‘«Never a better!” 

‘“‘Then take this, and this; broil the steak, 
fry the sausages, slice up the cold potatoes 
left after dinner, and fry them; then heat some 
tin pans, and put them in.”’ 

‘Thin I’m not to set the table, maruth?” 

“No. Make a strong pot of coffee, and one 
of tea, bring ’em hot; pickles, mustard; and 
don’t forget some of them strawberry pre- 
serves, too.” 5 


We haven’t had any use for a 
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«But what am I to do with the same, Mis- 


9” 


tress Smith? 


“Bring them all over to the little, white } 


house, with the morning-glories, open the gate 
softly, and come round to the back-door. 
down here, Kate, and I will tell you.” 

Kate stepped down, and in the darkness of 
the stair-case received very particular instruc- 
tions, which she obeyed implicitly. 

Then Mrs. Smith returned to the store, took 
up the heavy basket, and called James. 

‘‘Run on first now,” she said, ‘“‘and keep them 


all busy about something; take half a dozen } 


apples, and give them each one; then step back 
and let me into the kitchen. 


ready and neat as wax. I’ve got matches here; 


then keep them all busy, and be a little bois- ; 


’ 


terous till I get things ship-shape.’ 
Little James obeyed;-and a few moments 


after burst in upon the mournful silence into } 
past fever on her, which was maddening—and 


which his mother and sisters had fallen, with 
eyes bright as stars, and a heap of red apples 
in his arms. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you?” he cried out, pouring 
the apples into Eva's lap. 


four, five. One a piece, and another to spare. 


Ilere, mother, the biggest for you, plump and } 


rosy as Mrs. Smith’s cheek, and smelling lus- ; 


cious. 
and peel yours.’ 

With this the artful little rogue ran inte the 
kitchen, unbolted the door, and, seizing on a 


’ 


knife, was back again in an instant. 
‘*No, no, James, dear! 


good things like that,” said Ruth, holding out } 
her slender hand for the fruit which she re- } 


garded with longing eyes. ‘Put away your 
knife—I am in a hurry for my apple.” 


James sprang to her couch, held the apple to 


her mouth, and laughed aloud as her white 
; you may lend a hand this once, for a cracker 


teeth sunk into its crimson side. 
«¢Eva, why don’t you pitch into yours?” he 
said. 
is going it.” 
‘“‘Tdonotneedit. Thesetwo will keep over. 


” 


“Oh, yes! Keep over, of course. Well, just 
as you like. 
of itself. 

fiddle, the cow 
the animal couldn’t do it, but I could. 


No, that’s all nonsense; 
There, 


now, what do people have foot-stools lying } 
One step more, and the only } 
gentleman of this family would have been full | 


about loose for. 


length at your feet. Mother!’ 

The boy sprung to his mother, and kneeling 
before her, took down the hand she had lifted 
to her face, and kissed it tenderly. 
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It is sure to be} 


4 
} errands—never you fear! 


«One, two, three, } 


There, Ruthy, darling, I'll get a knife } 
} was flung open, and the delicious scent of hot 


We must not waste } 


for you. 


«‘ Just watch Ruth, then see how mother } 


But I say, let to-morrow take care } 


‘Ili diddle diddle, the cat’s in the } 
’ Then the bowed heads were lifted, and this 
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“Oh, mother! I thought nothing could make 
you cry.” 

“T am growing childish, James; sickness 
weakens one so,” answered the woman, who 
was usually firm as iron. ‘Besides, it is grati- 
tude that brings tears easy.’’ 

“Yes,” said Ruth, thoughtfully; ‘for rain, 
there must be some warmth; the cold, bitter 
days only bring down hail.” 

‘Tell us,” said the mother, wiping her eyes, 
‘“‘where did you get these?” 


‘From Mrs Smith, mother. Isn’t she 


splendid?” 
‘« But you did not ask her again?’ 
“Yes, I did; 


’ 


not for them, but to let me work 


} for something to keep us alive; so these apples 


were handy, you see, and I’m going lots of 
"9? 

‘‘How they set one craving for more,”’ said 
the old lady, who had the great hunger of a 


she eyed the two apples in Eva’s lap raven- 


} ously. 


Eva reached forth one of the apples, but 
James put it back, shaking his head playfully 


; at the mother’s greed, 


‘Not healthy to eat too much at once. Wait 
? 


a little, and then 
That instant the door leading into the kitchen 


beef-steak, and steaming coffee filled the little 
parlor. Eva and Mrs. Laurence started up, 
and cried out in their joyful amazement, for 
there, lighted by two lamps, was a table, well 
spread with all their scarcely-used dishes, on 
which was a repast such as they had not tasted 
for months, ' 

«‘Take your place, mother—the armed-chair 
Pour out the coffee, Eva, while I roll 
Ruthy up to the table. Want help? Well, yes, 


} or so, soaked in bitterness, don’t make giants 


of boys all at once. There, Miss Ruthy, what 
do you think of that?” 

Miss Ruthy, the moment her chair was drawn 
close to the table, folded her hands on the white 
cloth, and bowing her face upon it, thanked 


God as he is seldom thanked at any meal, 


little household, so downcast an hour before, 
came out into the sunshine of this marvelous 
plenty; and those sad faces grew bright with 
smiles of thankfulness, while two eager faces 
peeped in through the morning-glories at the 
window, enjoying it all, as if the grocer’s wife 


; and her servant had been good fairies. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


It } seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quarter a 
The under-skirt or petticoat is made 
; with the front breadth gored—a gore on either 
: side, two full widths in the back, simply bound 


We give, here, a pretty in-door dress. 
can be made of any warm material that falls } yard. 


soft and gracefully: perhaps the best is one of 


with alpaca braid on the edge. The over-skirt 
is cut precisely like the under one, save length 
and width, and also simply bound with the 
braid. On the side gores sew rings or eyes 
}six inches apart (beginning six inches from 
the bottom) all the way up the side seams, 


yy 
Vdd YY, 


the many of wool and silk. A first skirt is 
ornamented with a deep gathered flounce, 
headed with five strips of the same material. 
The second forms a tunic, draped at the back, 
under a sash-bow; it is bordered with a plain } 
strip. The plain, high bodice is ornamented 
with braces; it is buttoned in front. 

Our next illustration, this month, is a walk- 


ing costume of woolen serge. We give it for 

its simplicity of make and graceful drapery. ; through the eyes pass a tape to draw the skirt 
It will take fifteen yards of woolen serge, ‘ais Then two tapes, tying together at the 
double fold, which can be bought at from } back, will keep the upper-skirt in position: 





io 
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add three tapes to the back widths about one- 
third of the length from the bottom of the 
skirt, with corresponding ones on the waist- 
band, to form the puff at the back. The 
bodice has a rounded-off basque, back and 
front. Surplice at the throat, turned back with 
black velvet or silk, and worn over a linen 
Belt and butterfly bow at 
the back, only short ends. Coat-sleeves, trim- 
med to match the bodice. If preferred, the } 
upper-skirt may be scalloped or pointed, and 
then bound either with the braid, or with the } 
material, cut on the bias. 





plaited chemisette. 


§ 


We give, next, a party-dress, very stylish, yet 


comparatively economical. The dress is made 
of very thin, white muslin: but French muslin 
is the best. This can be bought at from one to 
two dollars a yard, and as it is two yards wide, 
it is really not more expensive than a good 
Swiss muslin. Or two old muslin dresses can 
be made into a new one. The skirt has no 





train, but lies on the floor a few inches. The 
front of the dress is slightly gored; the side 
width a good deal more gored, and the back 
not at all, being left full enough to gather and 
fall gracefully. The skirt must be three yards 
and a quarter around the bottom; the flounce 
must be straight, not bias, and measure four 
yards and a quarter around, and thirteen inches 
deep when hemmed. Above the deep flounce 
is put a plain piece, about three inches deep, 
which has strips of narrow, green satin ribbon 
run lengthwise at short distances apart. Above 
this is another flounce, about five inches in 
depth, headed by a second plain piece, striped 
with the green ribbon. This finishes the under- 
skirt. The tunic, or upper-skirt, must reach 
from the waist to the top of the upper-ruffle on 
the under-skirt in front when finished. It 
should be three yards and a half around at the 
bottom before the flounce is put on; this flounce 
is slightly fulled, being only four yards in 
length and five inches deep, and is striped with 
the green satin ribbon: it ‘s put on with an 
inch-deep heading. The skirt is cut with a 
slight slope at the back, making it shorter than 
it is in front; and is finished with a large green 
bow at the waist. The body is cut with a point 
in front, and the neck is square, both back and 
front. A narrow trimming, like that on the 
upper-skirt, finishes the neck of this exceed- 
ingly chaste costume. The short sleeves are 
trimmed with a plain hemmed ruffle an inch 
wide. 

In the front of the number we give a dress- 
cap for a lady. To make this cap, cut out of 
black net a circular piece the size of a small 
saucer, and make on that a large rosette of 
blaek silk, and black or colored ribbon. The 
lace fall at the back is a half square of dotted 
black net, edged round with black lace, with 
the point end to fall over the hair, and the bias 
side plaited up to one of the rosettes, allowing 
it to come almost two-thirds of the way round: 
the ends of the ribbon are tied under the hair. 
This is pretty, stylish, and not expensive. 
Oftentimes old material may be made up after 
a stylish model, and the effect is wonderful. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, a 
pannier, or rather pannier-tunic, for a Miss of 
twelve years. It can easily be cut from the 
engraving, and may either be trimmed with 
plaited ruffles, or with gimp and fringe, made 
of black or colored silk; it is a very pretty ad- 
dition to the white pique dresses of a little 
Miss: and some of mamma’s old dress skirts 
can thus be made of use. 

We give, next, a walking-dress for a little 
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girl, say about ten years old. It is to be made 
of any solid-colored poplin, or merino, and 
trimmed with black velvet. This dress is cut 
in the Polonaise style, open in front, and is } 
designed for an over-dress or pelisse. Line it § 
with red flannel throughout: bind all round | 
the bottom with black velvet ribbon one inch } 
wide, also up the front gores. ‘Plain velvet } 
ribbon may be substituted for the pointed trim- 
Three fireman’s 


| 


ming given in the figure 


capes, cut away in front, the under one lined 
with the fianne}, all trimmed to match the 
skirt: or one cape only may be used, putting 
on three rows of trimming to simulate three 
capes. This latter we consider preferable, not 
being so bulky. Fasten with black velvet but- 
tons, and belt in at the waist. Six yards of 
poplin, or five yards of merino, will be re- 
quired. Good merinoes can be bought for a 
dollar and ten cents per yard: poplins from 
seventy-five to one dollar and fifty cents per 
yard. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, for a boy about 
seven years old. This suit is made of dark- 
gray tweed, bound with black braid, and fast- 
ened with black bone buttons. The trousers 
reach to the knee, and are ornamented with 
braid and buttons. We also give, on the same 
page, a night petticoat for a child from four to 
six months old. It is made of flannel, and is 
so cut that it can be tied on without being put 
over the child’s head. We also give, still on 
the same page, two bibs for infants. They are 
made of fine white pique, and are trimmed 
with white muslin frills edged with lace. They 
both fasten at, the back. 

Vou. LIX.—d 
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Also, in the front of the number, and on the 
page opposite to the one last described, a nur- 
sery pinafore for a child from two to three 
years old. It is made of brown holland, with 
a frill of the same around the sleeves and 
throat. Next to it is a pinafore for a child of 
three. This is very nice for keeping white 
frocks clean, and being smart in itself, gener- 
ally has the effect of an ordinary pinafore. It is 
made of white pique, and is trimmed with scar- 
let and white braid, and is edged with narrow 
embroidery. It fastens on the shoulders with 
straps. 

In addition we give a dress pinafore, for a 
girl from two to three years old. This pretty 
affair is made of white muslin, and is trimmed 
This pinafore fastens at the back 
On the same page we give 


with lace. 
with small buttons. 
a crinoline to wear under a white petticoat. 
It may be made plain in front, with ruffles at 
the back to throw out the skirt. Coarse Swiss 
muslin, or any material that will retain the 
starch, should be used. We also give, still on 
the same page, an in-door jacket, which may 
be made of black cashmere, trimmed with 
black lace, and lined with black Florence silk. 
Finally, and still on the same page, we give a 
sash-bow, which should be made in two colors, 
and trimmed with knotted fringe. 


We give, next, a warm jacket of heavy gray 
cloth; it is straight at the back, and only slit 
up a little way to make the necessary spring 
for the usual puffed skirt. The front, which is 
not close-fitting, has a black velvet vest in- 
serted ; this is trimmed with pretty gray mother- 
of- pearl buttons, and has pockets; the vest is 
apparently (but not really) attached to the 
jacket by large, gray buttons. The sleeve is 
the close coat-sleeve with a deep cuff made of 
velvet andthe gray cloth. Black velvet collar, 
made square, and edged with the cloth. A 
stylish, yet not expensive, affair. 








NET AND TAPE TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. 


EMBROIDERED net is the foundation for this 


rf 


JANE WEAVER. 


design, to which is added a trimming of tape, 
made according to the diagram given below, 
which, it will be seen, is worked from left to 
right. The first fold is from right to left, *; 
the second making a fold of half the diamond 
from left to right. Next make a perfect dia- 
mond at the back, next a half fold from left to 
right at the back. Next form the little half 
between the two diamonds at the bottom, now 
the perfect diamond at the front from right to 
left. Repeat from *. This is quite a simple 
pattern if carefully followed, and will look ex- 
ceedingly well in ribbon for trimming the heads 
of flounces, etc. 
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BY EMILY 


STYLE WINTER 


CASAQUE. 


H. MAY. 


In the front of the number, we give front ; pricked line on the front shows where the cor- 
and back views of this Casaque, which is the ; 


this winter. This Casaque may be made either 
of the same material as the dress with which 
it is to be worn, or of velvet. We give, here, 
a diagram from which to cut it out. It con- 
sists of four pieces, viz: 

No. 1. One Fronr. 

No. 2. Onz Sive-Piece. 

No. 3. Havr or SLeeve. 

No. 4. Haur or Back. 

Care must be taken in joining the pieces to 
make the various notches at the edges of the 
different pieces correspond with each other. 
One notch shows the joining of the shouNer- 
seam; two notches, that of the back and side- 
piece, and three, that under the arms. One 

7 


ner turns back to form a revers, and two pricked 


letest and prettiest thing of its kind out for i lines show the plait or dart. The under part 


; of the sleeve is marked on the upper portion, 





which is given; and a small revers at the back 
of the sleeve is likewise marked in a similar 
manner with a pricked line. The basque of the 
back is laid on to the center of the waist with 
a box-plait. It is looped up at each side of the 
It may be trimmed either with lace, 
gimp, fringe, or fur. 

In order to get a fit, take an old newspaper, 
and out of it cut your pattern, by enlarging 
the diagrams to the proper size, for which pur- 
pose the length and width in inches are marked 
on each of our four pieces. It is hardly ne- 
cessary, however, to have these lengths and 
widths. No two women are of exactly the 


front. 





DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE WINTER CASAQUE. 
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same size. Still, the lengths and breadths may ; the patterns carefully to the person who is to 
assist you, especially if new beginners, in get- } wear the Casaque. In this way you will avoid 
ting your diagrams enlarged. When the several } all mistakes, and when you cut into the stuff, 
pieces are thus cut out of the newspaper, fit } will waste nothing. 





TENT PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. 


The outer covering consists of two equal parts 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


inches long, in the middle, to three inches in 
length. From the foldéd side make five straigiit 


$cuts one inch and five-eighths, so that there 





are six equal narrow strips. These somewhat 
rounded ends may be cut in corners, in round 
or pointed scallops. Then plait the prepared 
leather parts into each other, so that the closed 
side of one strip incloses the open side of the 
other, as seen in the annexed engraving, be- 
When the 


plaiting is finished, cut the inner double muslin 


ginning from the under plain ends. 
leaves a little smaller than the outer part. In 
order to support the leather walls, a kind of 
stick of rolled pasteboard, gummed together, 
two inches and three-eighths long, and nearly 


$half an inch in diameter at the bottom, and 
In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of a pretty little affair when finished. 


}the points of the muslin leaves. 


of different-colored leather, plaited into each } 


other, as represented in the design. Fold a 
red and black strip of leither, each measuring 
one inch and three-quarters broad and six 


j 


tapering at the top, is pushed in at the poi:.t 
of the tent, and fastened there together with 
A stick, two 
inehes long, the under end of which is hidden 
in the pasteboard-stick, is cut out of wool, 
around which red silk is twisted, and upon it 
is placed a black, red, and white silk braid fixg. 


SOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. 


RRR PY OAR ANE GAAA RIAA 


JANE 


WEAVER. 
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CHINESE PIN-CUSHION. 
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We give here a design for a Sofa-Cushion, 
with engravings of its various parts. Flannel, 


either white or colored, is the ground-work of 


this pretty cushion. The star pattern, shown 


in the border, is an applique of flannel, con- } 


trasting in color with the ground-work. 





The second and third engravings give two 


; different embroidery patterns for the center 
} of the cushion, of which either may be chosen. 
} Number two is a shell pattern. 
{a white ground look very pretty with a green, 
) yellow, and red button-holed edge, and single 
; colored stars, with a dark cross in the middle. 
} Number three is a flame pattern. 


Lilac shells on 


Edged with 
scarlet stitch, the black flame dots, shaded with 
white, stand out very effectively on a pearl- 
gray foundation. The round engraving (given 


here) represents the star pattern, full size, for 
the border. The fifth and sixth engravings, 
which we add below, give a still further choice 
of borders. Several different cushions, all 
pretty, may be made by combining these pat- 
terns differently. We should add that the 
sides of the cover are made separately, and 
tied at the corners with bows of ribbon. Either 
Andalusian wool or purse-silk may be used for 
the embroidery. of this cushion. 





CHINESE PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for this pretty New-Year’s gift. The materials 
are white velvet, or cashmere, scarlet velvet, 
purse sewing-silk, and gold cord, cord and tas- 
scls. 

The cushion is formed of twelve little cush- 
ions of a triangular shape, joined together. 
These consist of two pieces of plain scarlet 
velvet, and one embroidered part on white 
cashmere or velvet. The colors may be selected 





according to taste. The little pieces are so ar- 
ranged that the narrow sides of the scarlet 
pieces cut to the diagram meet, and the round- 
ing parts join the embroidered section. The 
little cushions may be stuffed with bran or 
wool, and when the twelve are made they are 
joined at the points, and the cushion is finished 
with the cord and tassels. It will be necessary 
to allow equal turnings for the scarlet and em- 
broidered sections. 





VELVET WORK-POCKET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


,six inches in length and five inches and a 
quarter in circumference. The oval botiom is 
two inches and a quarter long and one inch 
and a quarter broad. That part that is pushed 
in is a little shorter and narrower than the 
outer part, with corresponding bottom. The 
whole is made with cardboard, and the dif- 
ferent parts joined together with gum and 
strips of paper. The outer part is covered 


with brown silk velvet, and ornamented with 
loose stitches and tatting worked with gold 
cord. The middle of each end is ornamented 
with a gold button, which, in the inner part, 
serves as a handle. The outer part is lined 
with brown silk, and the inner part is lined 
and covered with the same; one end is, how- 
ever, covered with velvet. The silk-cord tas- 
sels must be so arranged as not to interfere 
with the pushing in of the inner part. 


THE materials for this pretty affair are velvet } 
and sarcenet, gold and silk cord. It is a work- 
pocket, it will be seen, ornamented with tat- } 
ting. It consists of two paris, one fitting ex- 
actly into the other. The. outer part measures 


STAND-UP COLLARS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


WE give, in front of number, two Stand-up} The little edge upon the foundation con- 
Collars. The first is in cord-stitch and point } sists of large, white back stitches, worked over 
Russe. On the folded side the double strip of } with black cross stitches. The loose stitches 
linen is worked in white button-hole stitch over } are likewise black. 

a thick, black silk thread, and a fine black silk } The other collar is in button-hole stitch scal- 
is wound round in the usual manner like a } lops and lace-stitch edge. This is worked with 
cord. red Turkish cotton. 


MOSAIC PATCHWORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


WE give, in the front of the number, a very } seen. The darker triangles are of velvet: the 
effective pattern in Mosaic Patchwork. We} lighter ones of satin, or silk; and the little 
give both the center and border, it will be} squares in the center are of embroidery. 





DRESS TRIMMING 


In the front of the number, we give an en- § rouleaux running across. Under the scallops 
graving of this pretty trimming for a dress.3is a row of ribbon-velvet, and beneath this 
The scallops are of pinked silk, with stitched * hangs a plain silk fringe. 





CROCHET SHAWL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriaLts.—Gray and white speckled wool, 
brown fleecy, black fleecy, white fleecy. 

This shawl is worked with 8-thread fleecy in 
crochet a tricoter: the ground is worked with 
brown wool; the lighter. patterns of the van- 
dyked border at the edge, as well as the fringe, 
are worked with gray and white speckled wool. 
Begin the shawl at the lower edge of the back 
on a foundation chain of 5 stitches with gray 
wool. Miss the last stitch and work the Ist 
double row. 1 stitch on the remaining 4th 
stitch of the foundation chain. The 2nd double 
row counts 7 stitches, increasing 1 stitch on 
each side of the middle stitch in the cross chain 
of 1 stitch of the 2nd row of the double row. The 
increasing always takes place in the same man- 
ner. 3rd double row: 3 stitches with gray wool, 
the 3rd one is increased, then take up the brown 
wool and work 5 stitches, the 2nd and 4th of 
which are increased, then again 3 stitches with 
gray wool, the 1st of which is increased. The 
wool with which you do not work is carried on 
the wrong side, always working over the same 
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in the lst row of every double row. In the 
2nd row of every double row the gray stitch 
must, of course, be cast off with gray wool, and 
the brown stitch with brown wool. 4th double 
row: 8 gray stitches, 11 brown stitches, 3 gray 
stitches; the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 12th 
stitches are increased. 5th double row: 3 gray, , 
2 brown, 2 gray, 8 brown, 2 gray, 2 brown, 3 
gray stitches. The 8rd, 8th, 11th, 15th, 20th 
stitches are increased. 6th double row: 3 gray, 
2 brown, 2 gray, 11 brown, 2 gray, 2 brown, 5 
gray stitches. The 12th, 14th, 16th stitches 
are increased. 7th double row: 
brown, 2 gray, 3 brown, 2 gray, 7 brown, 3 
gray. In this row increase only on both sides 
of the middle stitch, and in the 2nd row of this 
double row work together as one stitch the 2 
outer gray stitches at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. In the next row take up only 
one stitch in the 2 stitches worked together. 
Henceforth the border, on each side of the 
ground, must be worked with separate skeins 
of wool, as the ground between the patterns 
83 


3 gray, 7 
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CROCHET SHAWL. 





gets wider. 8th double row: 3 gray stitches, 
(the 8rd advances by one stitch,) 4 brown, 6 
gray, 3 brown, 6 gray, 4 brown, 3 gray stitches. 
The 12th, 14th, 16th, and 18th stitches are in- 
creased. The 2 outer gray stitches on each 
side are worked together as one stitch. 9th 
double row: 14 gray, 1 brown, 14 gray stitches. 
The 14th and 16th stitches are increased. 10th 
double row: 1 slip stitch on the 5th stitch next 
to the selvedge stitch. The first scallop of the 
border is formed in this manner. Then work 
2 gray, 2 brown, 6 gray, 1 brown, (this brown 
stitch must come on the Ist brown stitch of the 
preceding double row,) 6 gray, 2 brown, 3 gray 
The last 6 stitches of the preceding 
double row remain unnoticed. The 8th, 10th, 
12th, and 15th stitches are increased. At the 
end of the 2nd row of this double row work 5 
chain, miss the last and work the 11th double 
row: 13 gray stitches on the 4th chain, and 
the following 9 stitches of the preceding double 
row, 7 brown stitches, (the 3rd and 5th of the 
same are increased,) 14 gray stitches, the last 
5 are made anew by throwing the wool forward 
as for a button-hole stitch, then work a chain- 
stitch out of the loop, and keep the last loop on 
the needle. 12th double row: 3 gray, 4 brown, 
6 gray, 13 brown, 6 gray, 4 brown, 8 gray 
stitches. The 3rd, 19th, 21st, and 37th stitches 
are increased. 13th double row: 3 gray, 7 
brown, 2 gray, 21 brown, 2 gray, 7 brown, 3 
The 3rd, 18th, 22nd, 24th, 28th, 
14th double 


stitches. 


gray stitches 
and 43rd stitches are increased. 
vow: 3 gray, 2 brown, 2 gray, 33 brown, 
gray, 2 brown, 8 gray stitches. In this double 
row increase only on both sides of the middle 
15th double row: Like the 14th, only 
16th 
29 brown, 


stiteh. 
work 35 brown stitches instead of 
double row: 3 gray, 7 brown, 2 gray, 
2 gray, 7 brown, 3 gray stitches. The 18th, 
26th, 28th, 36th stitches are increased. The 
2 gray stitches at the beginning and end of the 
rew are again worked together as one stitch. 
17th double row: Like the 8th double row, 
without the brown ground, which always in- 
creases, of course, by 2 stitches in the center. 
18th double row: Like the 9th. 19th double 
row: Like the 10th double row, the 11th, 22nd, 
24th, and 35th stitches are increased. The 
first increasing must take place immediately 
after the last gray stitch of the border on the 
right-hand half of the work; the 4th increasing 
before the Ist gray stitch of the border on the 
left-hand half. These 2 increasings after and 
before the border are repeated in every 3rd 


29° 
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double row, so that the border forms a straight 
line at the upper edge. It is easy to continue 
the border from the above description. Work 
52 double rows more, always increasing the 
ground in the middle. You have then got to 
the cutting out of the neck. 
at the lower edge must. cease now. Then begin 
to work the right-hand front part of the shawl, 
work 38 double rows; in the first 8 of these 
work together the outer stitches of that side 
which is next to the cutting out of the neck, in 
the 2nd row of every double row. This in- 
ereasing is repeated at the same place in the 
11th, 15th, 19th, 23rd, 27th, and 31st double 
rows. In the 2nd row of the 33rd double row 
decrease above the border in the same propor- 
tion as you increased before, by casting off to- 
gether as 1 stitch those 2 stitches which lie on 
the line with which the border finishes off. 
This decreasing is repeated in the same direcc- 
tion in every 3rd double row to the end of the 
front part. From the cutting-out of the neck 
downward, the froat edge must be slanted off 
by decreasing 1 stitch in the 2nd row of the 
next 49 double rows on the requisite side. The 
stitch for the stripe of the border must alone 
remain now. Without interrupting the pattern 
of the border, point off the front part by de- 
creasings. When the left-hand front part has 
been finished in the same manner, work 1 row 
of double stitch all round the shawl with gray 
wool, always inserting the needle into the sel- 


The increasing 


vedge stitch, then 1 row of double stitch on the 
stitch of the cutting-out of the neck only; these 
stitches must be worked over a long chain- 
stitch cord of brown wool taken double; the 
shawl fastens with this cord. 
following narrow vandyked border on the front 
edges and on the stitches round the neck. Ist 
row: With black and white wool; alternately 
4 double on the next 4 stitches, 3 chain, miss- 
ing 1 stitch underthem. 2nd row: Gray wool; 
on every chain-stitch scallop 1 long double, 1 
treble, 3 long treble, 1 treble, 1 long double. 
The 4 double stitches between the chain-stitch 
scallops must be missed. 8rd row: Black and 
white wool; always between the 2 treble stitches 
of the scallops of the preceding row work 1 
double; between the 2 double stitches on each 
side of the middle double treble, 1 chain. 
Lastly, knot in skeins of fringe on to the lower 
edge of the shawl, by fastening a thread of 
gray wool 12 inches long, plaited in half its 
length into each double stitch of the edge, as 
can be seen in illustration. 


Then work the 





BORDER IN BRAID AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





should be of some brilliant contrasting color. 
The diamond pattern is formed by laying on 
braid, over which the ornamental stitches are 
worked with purse-silk of the contrasting 


Tus is a very pretty Border in braid and 
point Russe embroidery, and is a trimming 
particularly suitable for a house-jacket, or 
sacque. If enlarged, it will make a very 
effective finish for a table-cover, if the table- { color. 
cover is made of plain cloth. This border The edges of the foundation are pinked. 


BORDERS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Every row is the same. 


We give here two charming patterns for } and purl two together. 


Borders for children’s dresses. The middle, ) When enough of this is knitted, tack it upon 
gimp-like part of these trimmings is made by } the border to be ornamented, and work the 
knitting with two steel pins about No. 14, (bell } remaining parts of the borders with silks of 
g.uge,) with purse-silk. Cast on two stitches,{a contrasting color, according to the en- 


put the thread round the needle as for purling, ‘ gravings. 


POCKET FOR NEEDLEWORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THESE little Pockets are very convenient 
for keeping small pieces of work clean. Any 
‘pieces of silk, lined, and ornamented at the 
‘ edges with a piece of braid, or a small pat- 
} tern in embroidery, will make a neat little 
¢ pocket. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” AHEAD OF ALL'—We call attention to the 
Prospectus for 187i, to be found on the third page of the 
cover of this number. It is now conceded everywhere that 
* Peterson” gives more, for the money, than any lady's book, 
and is, therefore, the Magazine, above all others, for the sex. 
Periodicals, similar in character and quality, charge three or 
four dollars a year, where we charge only two. Our club rates 
are equally low. Our enormous edition, for many years ex- 
ceeding that of any month! 
offer “ Peter at the 


1 profit on a large circulation is more 


in the world, has enabled us to 
rience that a 
remunerative profit on a small one, 

The fashion dep 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. Our 
advance of 


nt is admitted, by all conversant 


sment, come to us, in 
Others 


ns as new which we have published months 


Our patterns, loo, are always the most stylish and } 


We ask a comparison, in this matter, with other 


magazines. To dress with 
Our monthly articles, * Ever 


No other 


ladies learn from “ 


Day Dresses,” etc., are invaluable in this respect. 


res these ar 


than ever will be paid, in 1871, to the 

y department. The original stories in “ Peterson” 

have been conceded to b 
found in other lady's 
butors write ex¢ 


+, for years, superior to those to be 
mag izines. 
lusively for us. We pay more for literary 
matter than all rest 
We believe we 
and we are determined to keep it so, no matter at what cust. 

Our colored patteras in Berlin work are a specialty of 
“ Peterson.” 
year, in every number, as we do. Our patterns in embroidery, 
braiding, crochet, knitting, etc., etc., are worth two dollars a 


of the lady’s magazines together. 
have made “ Peterson” the best of its kind; 


No other magazine gives these, through the 


year alone. Every lady can save five times that sum by 


taking “ Peterson,” and using the suggestions and patterns } 


in the Work-Table. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. The inducements for 1871, 
in the way of premiums, are very greé Everybody will 
subscribe for “Peterson” if its claims are fairly presented. 


A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to } 


acquaintances, so that you need not injure your own copy. 
Do not lose a moment ! 


Live FoR SomstTH1Neé nobler than the mere pleasure of the 
moment. 
trospect, is some good deed that we have done. The higher 
our aims, the more our characters improve; and we must 
either advance, or retrograde: nobody can stand still. If 
we think only of ourselves, we finally cease even to be 


happy; the truest felicity is in making sacrifices for those } 


we love. 


THE BERLIN PATTERN, in this number, is another of those 
beautiful des 
zine has become famous. Other lady's books give one or 
two patterns, at the beginning of the year, and then omit 
them : “ Peterson” publishes a colored pattern every month, 
and is the only American periodical that does. 

A Lapy Writes :—“ We cannot do without your Maga- 
zine. We have taken it for six years, and all agree that it 
is getting better and better every year, Enclosed I send 
twelve oe for a club of eight.” 

6 


vtes, for we have found by expe- § 


¢ lors! 


of the ladt’s books continually 


, yet economically, is what og well as for the body. 


¢ deprived of proper sustenance. 


The best of our contri- } 


' offers. 


§ spicnous place,” writes a lady. 


That which gives us most satisfaction, in the re- } 
} order or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
§ the sender. 


igns for the Work-Table, for which this Maga- { 





Smart We Marry?—We often hear this question asked 
by young men. “Girls are said to be so extravagant, now- 
a-days,” they cry. 
surest road to happiness, and even to a competency. 
are not extravagant. 
men; can live on less money; are better mana- 


We answer, marry by all means: it is the 
Girls, 
as a class, Women are more ad: 
able th: 
gers; and are always ready to make sacrifices for those they 
love. Young men rarely save anything till they marry, or 
at Icast till they are engaged. They require an obj in 
life to induce them to practice the self-denial necessary t: 
true thrift. 
as that of wedded life, at least when love, and esteem, and 


) 


Then there is no happiness so near perfection 


good character, are made the basis of it. Poor, poor bache- 


They may be rich in this world’s goods, but they are 


} rich in nothing else, and are poorer than the poorest man 
? who has a loving wife and children, and a home of his own. 


Wuatrver Breavutir1zs a home, adds, in the long run, to 


happiness, because it refines and elevates. It is an error to 

that only those things are useful which are prac- 

There must be food for the imagination 
As flowers perish if shut out fr 


» the heart and intellect wilt and die out, if 


suppose 


tical and material. 


light and 8 
The home in which there 


$ are no books, or pictures, is a failure after all; it is in such 


homes that the best souls perish, and perish, so to speak, of 
famine. 


A Cuoice or Premiums.—If either of our old prem 


engravings is preferred, by persons getting up clubs 


; 1871, it will be sent, if requested, instead of the “ Washi: 
ton at 


Trenton.” The engravings are, “Our Father Who 
Art In Heaven,” “The Star of Bethichem,”, “ Washington 
Parting from His Generals,” “Bunyan in Jail,” and “ 
This is a choice which no other mag 


Bun- 
yan on Trial.” 
If you get clubs enough you can earn ail the « 
gravings. 

Our Premium Encravine for 1871 is universally admired 
“Tt is framed and hung up in my parlor, in the most con- 
“Tt is a most b 
cimen of a steel engraving,” says the Cardington (Ohio) 
Republican, “representing the Father of our Country at the 
head of his troops on his magnificent charger. It is worth 
a year’s subscription to frame.” 


In Remittine for “Peterson’s Magazine,” a post-office 
order or draft, payable to the order of Charles J. Peterson, 
is preferable to bank-notes, since, should the post-office 


When neither a post-office order nor draft cua 
be procured, send “ greenbacks,” at our risk. But in this 


{ case, if possible, register your letter. 


Sunscriners in the same club will be sent to different 
post-offices, if desired. Additions to clubs may be made at 
the price paid by the rest of the club. 


Save A Dottar by subscribing for “Peterson.” You get 
here, for two dollars, what you pay three, er four dollars 
for, elsewhere. 

A Hvspanp Wrires:—“My wife says she cannot keep 
house without your Magazine, so I enclose two dollars for 
the year 1871,” 

We WILL Senn, for 1871, as we did for 1870, three copies 
of “Peterson,” for $4,50, if no premium is asked. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Our New Premium EnGravina, “ Washington at the Battle 
of Trenton,” ought to be in every household in the land. 
It was engraved expressly for us, at an enormous cost, from 
an original picture, painted by the celebrated artist, E. L. 
Henry: and few incidents of American history have been 
illustrated with so much truth and spirit. <Any one getting 
up a club for Peterson will be entitled to a copy of this pa- 
triotic engraving gratis. Or for large clubs, an extra copy 
of the Magazine in addition to the engraving wili be sent. 
But see our offers in the Prospectus! Moreover, single sub- 
scribers, who will remit $2.50 instead of $2.00, shall receive 


both a copy of the Magyzine for 1871 and a copy of the en- / 


graving. Or club subscribers, by sending $1.00 extra each, 
can secure the “Washington at Trenton.” To persons, not 
subscribers, the price is $2.00. The engraving is really a 
five dollar one, or such as would be sold, in print-shops, for 
that price. 


A List or Paper Patrerns for women’s and children’s § 


dresses, and the prices for which they can be purchased 
post-paid, will be subscriber for “ Peterson’: 
y who will remit athree cent postage stamp. 
had intended printi 
bably only a few of our subscribers would care to avail them- 


sent to any 
zine,” 
ng such a list in this number, but as pro- 


selves of it, we do not wish to take up room that can be used } 


to the general benefit. Address Jans Weaver, to our care. 


“T Have Taken ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ since 1860,” 
a lady, “and find it getting better every year.” 
NEW BOOKS 
hester Towers. By 
Harper & Brothers.—yY 

n publis er 


REVIEW OF 

The Warden, and Bare 
lope. 1 vol.,8 ro. New York: 
ago, we asked, in these pages, why no Ame 
novels? They were written 
and fresher da He has never surpassed 
them, except in the “Last Chronicle of Barset,” 
rarely even equaled them. We are particularly glad to see 
them issued together, in a single volume, for “ Barchester 
is a sequel to “The Warden,” 
really one. 
life that has nothing like it in this 
This is a cheap edition. 

Wonderful Bailoon Ascents. From the French 
Marian. 1 vol., New Yorl:: Charles Scribner & Co.— 
Another of that popular series, the “ 
Wonders,” of which we have so often spoken, and in terms 
of such high praise. All the books of the series are models 
of condensation, accuracy, and clearness of style. 
illustrations adorn the volume. 

Little 
vol., small 4 to, 


had reprinted these in 


lope’s younger 


Towers” and the two stories 


are, therefore, 
cathedral 


country, 


towns, a 
they are unrivaled. 


16 mo. 


Mary and the Fairy. 
Philada; 
r very young children. 


By Harriet B. MKeever. 1 
Clarton, Remsen & Haffelfinger — 
A book fo It is written principally 
in rhyme, and is illustrated with colored engravings. Miss 
M‘Keever has written several popular things of this kind, 
notably, “The Pigeon’s Wedding,” which came out last year. 

Miss Leslie’s New Cookery-Book. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—tThe firm of T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers is famous for its Cookery-Books, of which they 
have the largest list, we believe, in America. This is one 
of the best, and is a new edition of a work prepared by the 
late Miss Leslie, and which has always had great popularity. 

The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an English romance 
of the extremely sensational school. It is full of improba- } 
bilities, but is also full of incident, and it is written with a 
fair amount of ability. Part of the scenes occur in West- 
moreland, England; and these parts are full of local color. 

Which Was the Heroine? A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
York: Harper & Brothers—A reprint of a late English 
novel, It is by a comparatively new writer. 
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writes 


Anthony Trol- 


Trol- } 


and has } 


As pictures of life in English } 


of F. 3 


Tilustrated Library of { 


Numerous } 


New? 


Our Seven Churches. By Thomas K. Beecher. 1 vol., 16 
mo. New York: J. B. Ford & Co.—This isa plea in favor 
of greater charity among different denominations toward 
each other. In all the various sects the author sees proofs 


of true Christian fecling. 


Willson’s New Speller and Analyzer. By Marcius Willson. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—An excel- 
lent little book. It is adapted for elementary instruction in 
$ the spelling, pronunciation, formation, derivation, and uses 
of words, 
Puck's Nightly Pranks. From the German of Ludwig 
{ Bund. By Charles T. Brooks. 1 vol., small 4 to, cae 
Roberts Brothers.—A charming little book in every respe- 
$ It is charmingly translated, charmingly printed, and charm- 
ingly illustrated with silhoutte desigus by Paul Konesoka. 


Winders of Acoustics. From the French of Rodolphe 

Radau. 1 16 mo. New York: & 

} Co.—The phenomena of sound were never more lucidly set 

> forth than in this little volume, which is another of that 
> valuable series, the “Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 

By George M. 1 vol., 16 mo 

Lee d& Shepard.—A book that will be much sought 


vol., Charles Scribner 


The Social Stage. Baker. 
$ Boston: 
after, for it contains original dramas, comedies, and entertain- 
ments for home recreation, schools, and public exhibitions. 
iano and Musical Mutter. By G.de la Motte. 
24 to. Boston: Lee d Shepard.—A work of very unusual 
merit. It not only meets the wants of beginners, but is 
suitable for advanced players 
Christian Heart-Songs. By John Ruivdell. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co—tThis is a collection of solos, 
qguartettes, and choruses of all metres, together with a selec. 
tion of chants and set pieces. music is difficult. 
vrumbs Swept Up. By T. De Witt Talmage. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Evans, Stoddart & Co—A collection of short, 
racy essays, on a great variety of subjects. The author is 


also. 


Some of the 


} one of the popular divines of the day. 

Juno on a Journey. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol..16mo. New 
York: Dodd @ Mead.—A capital story for the young. It 
forms the third volume of the and is 
, printed, bound, and illustrated with unusual taste. 

Nelly’s Dark Days. By the author of “ Jessica's First 
Prayer.” 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Dodd & Mead.—A very 
, suitable little book for a Christmas or New Year's gift to a 
child. The story is prettily told. 

Why And How. By Russell H. Cornwell. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is an answer to the question, 
“Why Do the Chinese Emigrate?” The book is full of 
sketches of travel and descriptions of social customs. 


“Juno Stories,” 


Ten Times One is Ten: 
Frederic Ingham. 1 vol., 12 mo. 


} 
§ 
; the Possible Reformation. By Col. 
Boston: Boberts Brothers.— 
) A story, and a very curious one, but quite well told, and 
} with an excelleut moral. Its oddity alone will win it readers. 
? 

¢ ©Geoffry the Lollard. By Francis Eastwood. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
3 New York: Dodd & Mead.—A semi-religious novel, intended 
to describe the Lollards, who played so prominent a part in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is well written. 
In Duty Bound. By the author of “A Brave Life.” 1 vol. 
; 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—~A reprint of a re- 
} cent English novel, The story is illustrated, 

) 
$ Daffy Down Dilly and Her Friends, 1 vol., 24 mo. 
; Boston: Loring—A very nice story for a young child. 
$ The volume is illustrated, 

} Hubert. By Jacob Abbott, 1 vol, 16 mo, New York: 
} Dod Dodd & Mead.—A charming story for juveniles. It is the 
3 fourth volume of that popular series, the “ Juno Stories.’ 
Letters Everywhere. By Theophile Schuler, 1 vol.. 12 mo. 
} Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A volume of stories and rhymes 
for children, with twenty-eight illustrations, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Best anp Cazaprst.—The newspapers unite, with 
one voice, in saying that “ Peterson’s Magazine” gives more 
Sor the money than any in the world. It has, they declare, 
“the best stories, the best engravings, the best colored steel 
fashion-plates, the best receipts for cookery, etc., etc.” We 
could quote hundreds of notices in confirmation of this, if 
we had space. We make room for three or four, however» 
as samples, for the benefit of our new subscribers. The 
Boston Banner of Light says, for example, “The last num- 
ber is brimful of original stories and poctry, with any quan- 
tity of engravings, fashion-plates, patterns in embroidery, 
and the like, and is, on the whole, the cheapest of the lady's 
books now published.” The Dover (N. H.) Enquirer says:— 
“This ts the cheapest of the lady’s bool:s, and the number 
before us is running over with orig 
to say nothing of engravings, fashion-plates, patterns in 
embroidery, etc.” The Rochester (N. Y.) Press says:—‘ Each 
successive year it gives evidence of great improvement, and 
yet there is no increase of price.” Says the Coburg (West 
Canada) Sentinel:—“ The literary contributions are the best 
to be found in any of the magazines.” The Nashville (IIl.) 
People’s Press says :—“ Surpasses all ofher megazines of its 
class.” Says the Gettysburg (Pa.) Star:—‘Its mammoth 
colored fashion-plates are always the latest and prettiest.” 


A Most DeticnurruL Dessert may be found in the new 


article of food, Sta-Moss Faring, which can be purchased } 


fur twenty-five cents q package, that will produce sixteen 
quarts of most excellent blanc-mange, or a proportionate 
quantity of custards, light puddings, farina, creams, sauces, 
grucls, Charlotte Russe, etc. This seems almost incredible; 


but it is vouched for by ladies of the highest respectability, § 


who append their names to their statements. The Company 
state at least fifty delicions dishes can be made from the 
Sea-Moss Farine, and give in their circular the receipts for 
many of them. We consider Mr. Rand's discovery a highly 
important one for the millions, and, indeed, for all classes 
of society, in these stringent times. 

Beavtirut Snow.—This is a book of Elegant Poems. By } 
John W. Watson. Price $1.25. It will be sent free of postage. 
The New York Times says:—“ These Poems possess more 
than ephemeral interest. They display a lively and pleasant $ 
fancy, many of the qualities of true pathos and genuine, 
hearty sympathy with the joys and sorrows of humanity.” 
Turner & Co., Publishers, 808 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Two Dotiars either of the premium engravings of 
“Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent, post-paid. Or the } 
whole six will be sent for six dollars. Address, PETERSON’s 
MAGAZINE, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Sznp For A CaTaLoave of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ pub- 
lications. That firm prints the largest number of readable 
novels, and for lower prices, than any other in the United 
States. Catalogues, with prices, mailed free. 


Way Borrow “Pererson,” when it can be had for $2.00, 
or for even less if taken in a club? 





ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 

WHERE AND How To Grow Roses.—If you would have 
beautiful roses, you must love roses for themselves; you 
must also know how to make them grow. 

We have seen rose-gardens (so called) in which the finest 
kinds of rose-bushes have hardly a place in them. Why? 
Because they are pruned so closely that they make nothing 
but wood. Orasingle standard is grassed up to the very 
brier, except where a cirenlar space is left for “just a few 
bedding-out things,” leeches that drain the life-blood of the ! 


1al stories and poetry, } 


{ Walls are built at once, 


rose. Or you sec lanky standards, all legs and no head; the 
only sign of health and vigor being the abundant growth of 
the Manetti-stock, which has smothered years ago, the 
small body committed to its care, but is still supposed to be 
the child itself and is carefully pruned, year after year, in 
expectation of a glow of beauty. Or a Charles Lefebvre is 
placed under the drip and shadow of a huge tree, whose 
boughs ard roots below effectually keep all nourishment 
from it. 

Now to grow roses does not require much money, it only 
requires knowledge ; hence these mistakes are unpardonable. 
You may lay the foundation of a rose-garden for a few dol- 
lars, and then, by budding from your own trees, and by an 
annual selection of a few additional and valuable varieties, 
you may, in two or three seasons, possess a beautiful Rosa- 
rium. Or, if you cannot afford this, you may get your own 
briers, and beg a few buds from a friend or n 

The first thing is to select a suitable place for 
garden. It must neither be too windy, nor too sheltered; 
but it must have both of sunshine and of shade. The center 
must be clear and open; around it the protecting screc 
arrange it that a large proportion of your trees may have 


hbor. 
your rose- 
n; 


the sunshine on them from its rise to the meridian, and after 
that time be in shadow and in repose. To effect this, tbe 


’ garden must extend from north to south rather than from 


east to west—the form being oblong or sem ular. The 
western wall or fence should be high, from eight to ten feet; 
the northern tall and dense, but not necessarily so high as 
the western; the eastern such as will keep out cold, cutting 
winds, but not one ray of sunshine—say five feet. To the 
south the Rosary may be open; but even here, so hurtful is 
a rough wind which occasionally blows from this quarter, 
that we would prefer a mound, or bank of rhododendrons. 
Of what material should we make these boundary, vro- 
This is a question of time and of outlay. 
and are soon beautifully covered 
with Noisette and other climbing roses ; but evergreen hedges 
of yew, holly, our American arborvite, privet, and horn- 
beam, are an admirable contrast to the glowing colors of the 
rose, and introduce the air, subdued and softened, like res- 
But why not hedges of the 


tecting fences? 


pirators, into the Rosarium. 
rose itself? Might we not have hedges of the common brier, 
and bud them with our choicest varieties? Might we not 
make hedges of the Ayrshire, Sempervirens, Boursault and 
Sweetbrier Rose? 

These directions apply equally to a small as to a larce 
rose-garden. Even if you have buta single plant, they apply 
to it. The great secret of success is—expose to the morning 
sun, protect from cutting wind. Give the best place in your 


rarden to the flower which deserves it most. In the smallest 


? plot, you may make, if you do not find, such a site as we 


have described. You will make it if you are in earnest- 
We have seen old boards, old staves, old sacking, torn old 
tarpaulins—yes, once an old black serge petticoat—set up 
by the poor to protect the rose; and there wé have ever seen 
her smiling upon love, however mean its offering, and re- 
warding its untiring service. 

Ifaving laid out your garden, the next thing is to select 
your roses. We give a list here of the varieties which will 
most likely repay your care. Let them be planted in the 
best place and in the best soil available, avoiding drip and 
roots. Let them be manured in the winter and mulched in 
the spring. Let them be well watered below and well 
syringed above. Let grubs and aphides be removed, and 
sulphur applied as soon as mildew shows itself. 

For Walls.—Gloire de Dijon, the Ayrshire, Sempervirens, 
and Boursault Roses. 

Of Summer Roses —The Common Moss, the Common Pro- 
vence or Cabbage; La Ville de Bruxelles and Madame Hardy, 
Damasks; Boula de Nantenil and Kean, Gallicas; Brennus 
and Blairii, two Hybrid Chinas; Charles Lawson, and Paul 
Perras, Hybrid Bourbons. 

Of Autumnal Roses.—Augustie Mic, Comte de Nanteuil, 
General Jacqueminot, Jeau Goujon, Jules. Margottin, La 
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Reine, La Ville de St. Denis, Leopold I., Madame Boll, Ma- 
dame Boutin, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, Madame Victor 
Verdier, Marechal Vaillant, Marie Beauman, Madame Charles 
Wood, Pierre Notting, Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir de la Reine 
d’Angleterre, Ilybrid Perpetuals; Armosa, Queen, and Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Bourbons; Aimee Vibert and Gran- 
diflora, Noisettes; Mrs. Bosanquet and Cramoisie Superieure 
Chinas; and Climbing Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, and 
Seuvenir d'un Ami, Teas. 

In our next paper, we shall enter on the discussion of soils, 
manures, ctc., etc, (10 BE CONTINUED.) 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Catarna is only a common cold, in which the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat become affected, accom- 
panied with fever. 
fined to the brow, and there is generally las- 


The patient experiences headache, the 
pain being con 
situde and stiffness of the limb. It ordinarily runs a course 
of about ten days, and seldom requires treatment beyond 
lying in bed and indulging in broths and warm diluent 
drinks. There are cases, however, of a mure urgent nature, 
It some- 
times happens that there is great hoarseness, and an exces- 


and in which a more active treatment is indicated. 


sive discharge of a thin acrid fluid from the nose, requiring 
the patient to use a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs a day; or 
the attendant fever may be so considerable as to alarm the 
patient, producing great anxiety and watchfulness. When 
this is the case, the sooner free perspiration is induced the 
better ; and one of the most effective means of bringing about 
this result is to give the patient a pint of cold water, request- 
ing him at the same time to cover himself with two or three 
blankets. Another very excellent means of producing de- 
termination to the surface of the body is the old-fashioned 
remedy—wine-whey, with the addition of half a teaspoonful 
of sal-volatile. If the patient be kept in a warm bed, this 
will soon induce a profuse perspiration. When accompanied 
with troublesome cough, take oxymel of squills, one ounce; 
sweet spirits of nitre, two drachms; lemon-juice, a quarter 
of an ounce; chlorodyne, half a drachm; to six ounces of 
water. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken every four hours; 
and when the patient’s rest is much disturbed, let a dose of 
the mixture be taken the last thing at night. If the nose 
should be sore, the application of glycerine, or cold cream, 
will afford relief; or, perhaps, the patient might have greater 
Should there be a sense of 
rawness in the throat, barley-water and linseed tea will form 
the most grateful drinks, and a gargle or electuary of honey 
and raspberry-vinegar may be used. The dict of the patient 
should be simple and spare. 

CHILBLAINS. 


faith in the use of warm tallow. 


To prevent chilblains the best plan is to take 
as much active exercise as possible, and avoid tight wrist- 


bands, garters, and everything that prevents the proper cir- 
culation of the blood. The most frequent cause of chilblains 
is the warming of numbed hands and feet at the fire. This 
habit should be carefully avoided. Encourage children to 
use the skipping-rope during cold weather—this is a capital 
preventive, together with regularly washing and rubbing 
the feet. To cure chilblains, soak the feet every night in 
water as hot as it can be borne. Lemon-juice rubbed on the 
inflamed part is said to stop the itching. A sliced onion, 
dipped in salt, has the same effect, but is apt to make the 
feet tender. When the chilblains are broken, a little warm 
vinegar and tincture of myrrh is an excellent thing to bathe 
the wound, and keep it clean. 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
CuaracTEeRS.—In this game two of the players are sent out 
of the room, and the rest decide on two characters ir. his- 
tory or everyday life which have in some way, however re- 
mote, a connection with each other, such as Napoleon and ; 
Wellington, the Siamese twins, David Copperfield and ° 
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Nicholas Nickleby, and Grant and Sherman, etc., etc. 
When the two absent players return, they are privileged 
to ask any question they iike of any of the rest, and by 
this means try to gain some information as te the pecu- 
liarities, appearance, etc., of the characters chosen, and so 
guess who they are. The skill in this game is the adroit 
way in which the questions are put and parried. If instead 
of choosing characters in history or fiction, two friends or 
two of the party are chosen, a great deal of fun may be occa- 
sioned by the inappropriateness of the questions and answers 
given. This is amusing enongh, provided it is always good- 
natured, 

Our category would not be complete if we amitted thatf 
capital game— Why? When? and Where? Something is 
sclected—a book, a word with various meanings, sometimes 
a person even—and the questioner has to ascertain what 
that something or somebody is, by the simple questions, 
Why do you like it? When do you like it? and Where do 
you like it? In the hands of clever players—apt at repartee 
—the merriment occasioned by this game, when the subject 
is well chosen, is almost endless. From our recent ecx- 
periences, however, we are inclined to think it requires a 
somewhat intimate acquaintance with a variety of slang 
terms; many words having a slang meaning elicited in the 
answers, of which, we fancy, more than half the ladies wero 
until then ignorant. 

Bouts Remes seem to gain favor every day, and furnish a 
plentiful opening for a good display of wit and talent, tov. 
Provided with pencils and paper, the players sit round a 
table. A word is then given which must be made to rhyme 
with another, in an original verse composed on some subject, 
which is also given. After a sufficient time is allowed to 
accomplish this the papers are rolled up and thrown in a 
heap in the middle of the table, where they are all mixed 
together, each player drawing one, and in turn reading it, 
so that no one reads his own contribution. Some jeu d'esprit 
of this kind gave rise to that clever couplet— 

When Dido found Aneas didn’t come, 

She wept in silence and was Dido dumb (di do dum.) 
Here the subject given was “grief,” and the words which 
were to rhyme were the Latin endings, “di, do, dum”—no 
easy task in less able hands. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bay~ Every receipt in this Cool:-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Shin of Beef-Soup—Break a shin of beef into three or 
four pieces. Put it into a pot, pour on it four gallons of 
cold water, and simmer it for four or five hours. When 
any water is wanted to fill up the pot, add only enough, 
calculating to make a gallon and a half of soup; throw in a 
teaspoonful of salt. When this has simmered about two 
hours, grate five or six raw turnips, the same of raw pota- 
toes, and three carrots; cut up the half of a cabbage very 
finely; put this into the pot; stir and skim it well while 
simmering, and be careful to remove all the fat, as no grease 
should float on the surface. The little, red, garden pepper is 
the best seasoning, but, being strong, must be carefully used, 
as a very little piece will season a large pot of soup. Before 
dishing, take all the meat and bones from out of the soup, 
and the meat will, if nicely seasoned, make a good forcemeat 
for stuffing. 

Receipt for French Gumbo.—Cut up one large fowl; season 
it with salt and pepper; dredge it well with flour; have 
ready a soup-kettle; put in a tablespoonful of butter, onc of 
lard, a handful of chopped onion. Fry the fowl then toa 
good brown; add to this four quarts of boiling water; cover 
close; let it simmer two or three hours; then put in fifty 
oysters, with their liquor, a little thyme and parsley; just 
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before serving, stir in a tablespoonful of the filee powder; 
season high with Cayenne pepper. Turkey and beef-steak 
make also a very good gumbo. The filee or felee is what 
gives a mucilaginous character and excellence to the soup. 
The powder consists of nothing more than the leaves of the 
sassafras cured in the shade, and then pounded and sifted; 
therefore any family in the country can always have it in 
their house. 
POULTRY AND MEATS. 

Mutton-Stew.—Cut the cold mutton into not very thin 
slices; trim off all the sinew, gristle, and skin; put into the 
stew nothing but that which is to be eaten; lay the pic- 
pared pieces into a sauce-pan, and put the sc....3 into a jar, 
which should always be kept as a reservoir for scraps, to be 
converted into soups, broths, or gravies. If ).4 have no 
niutton or beef-gravy, make some from these suiaps, by put- 
ting them into a sauce-pan and pouring over them a pint of 
boiling water; then add a bundle of sweet basil and celery- 
heads tied together, a little salt, and a few whole pepper- 
corns, Cover it up, and stew it for half an hour, and then 
pour it over the prepared slices of matton; let the meat 
sluwly warm in this gravy. Just before dishing, take out 
the meat, cover it and keep it warm; then dredge some flour 
into the gravy to thicken it; simmer it five minutes, and 
serve very hot. This is a nice dish. 

A Beef-Hash—If you have any pieces of cold ham, lay 
them in the stew-pan, with any scraps of bones or meats 
from the jar for such things; tie up a few sprigs of sweet 
basil and parsley, a few pepper-corns, and a little salt. Pour 
on all these a pint and a half of boiling water; let this sim- 
mer for half an hour, and strain through a sieve. 
together a large spoonful of butter and one of flour; stir 
this into the gravy, and a large tablespoonful of mushroom 
catchup. Then have ready the beef nicely hashed, but not 
so small as the veal, and put into the gravy. Let this sim- 
mer for ten minutes, just to warm the meat. Serve very hot, 
and garnish it with hot, well-boiled slices of carrots. 

Poultry-Croquettes—Melt a bit of butter in a stew-pan; 
put into it chopped parsley and mushrooms, two spoonfuls 
of flour, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Fry it, and pour in stock 
aud a little cream. This sauce ought to have the consist- 
ence of thick milk. Cut up any poultry, which has been 
cooked the day before, into dice. Put them into the sauce 
and let it get cold. Form it into balls, and cover them with 
bread-crumbs. Wash these in eggs which have been beaten 
up, and roll them in bread-crumbs a second time. Fry them 
to a good color, and serve with a garnish of fried parsley. 
Croquettes of veal or rabbit may be prepared in the same 
way. 

Veal-Hash—Take the bones of cold meats—roast or 
boiled—dredge them with flour, and put them into a sauce- 
pan, with a pint and a half of hot water or cold broth; cut 
up a peeled onion, slice a lemon thinly, a little salt, a few 
small blades of mace and a few whole pepper-corns; stew it 
for half an hour; then strain this through a sieve, and rub 
a large spoonful of butter and one of flour well together; 
hash up the veal rather finély, and stir into this hot gravy. 
Let it stew for a quarter of an hour very slowly. Serve hot, 
and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

Stewed-Beef.—Make a rich gravy, as above, and take any 
nice piece of cold beef which may be left—corned-beef is 
very nice. Stuff it with a cooked onion, finely chopped, 
and a large spoonful of bread-crumbs, rubbed together with 
some powdered basil ard a little horseradish. Make inci- 
sions in the beef, and stuff it well ; then lay it in a stew-pan, 
and pour the hot gravy over; cover tightly, and let it warm 
slowly fer half an hour in a hot place. Garnish with car- 
rots sliced. Serve hot. 

Blanquette de Volaiile-—Cut up cold roast fowl into thin 
slices, and put them into a white sauce. Let it simmer for 
& quarter of an hour, and serve. 
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NEW COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS. 
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DISSERTS. 

A Femily Plum-Pudding.—Beat up four eggs, whites and 
yolks separately ; add to the yolks a quarter of a teaspoonful 
3 each of grated ginger, nutmeg, grated lemon-pecl, and salt, 
$ four ounces of sugar, half a pound of currants, then one 
i pound of flour and half a pound of suct, and beat up the 
$ whole thoroughly with the whites of the eggs. Wine or 
brandy may be added, if approved; but the pudding will be 
very good without this addition. Tie it in a cloth and boil 

six hours. Serve with any good pudding-sauce. 

Rice Snow-Balls—Wash and pick half a pound of rice 

very clean, put it on in a sauce-pan with plenty of water; 
when it boils, let it boil ten miuutes, drain it on a sieve till 
) it is quite dry, and then pare six apples, weighing two 
ounces and a half each. Divide the rice into six parcels, in 
} separate cloths, put one apple in each, tie it loose, and boil 
it one hour; serve it with sugar and butter, or wine-sauce. 
; Brighton Pudding.—Take three eggs, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, a quarter of a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely minced. Beat the 
sugar and eggs for twenty minutes. Beat up the butter, and 
mix it; add the flour at the last. Steam the pudding for one 
Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 


; 
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hour. 
CAKES, 

Cheese-Cakes.—Boil the peel of two lemons in a pint of 

; water till soft; beat them in a mortar; add the yolks of six 

’ eggs, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and half a 

} pound of butter. Mix all together in a mortar, and adda 

} few currants. Line patty-pans with paste, put in the mix- 
ture, and bake. 

Family Cake.—Take rice and flour, of each six ounces, the 

eggs, half a pound of lump-sugar, 


8s", 


? yolks and whites of nine 
} pounded and sifted, and half an ounce of caraway-seeds. 
Having beaten this one hour, bake it for the same time in 
a quick oven. This is a very light cake, and is very proper 
} for young people and delicate stomachs. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
; Fig. 1.—WaLkING-Dress or BLack VELVET.—The lower-skirt 
, is bordered by a ruffle of dark crimson silk, flounce very fully 
} plaited, and trimmed with a narrow band of imitation Rus- 
sian sable. The upper-skirt is of black velvet, looped up on 
the right side, and at the back by red velvet buttons, and 
opening on the left side; the sleeves are wide and open, and 
$ they, as well as the edge of the skirt, are trimmed with the 
fur; the tight under-sleeves and waistband are of red silk; 
the velvet sleeves are trimmed with the same color. Square 
collar and pouch of the fur. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
a band and rosette of red ribbon, and black ostrich plumes, 

Fic. 11.—CARRIAGE-DRESS OF VIOLET SILK.—The velvet 
sacque is cut quite long at the back and in front, but it is 
epen on the hips; it is made quite open at the neck with 
revers, and is trimmed with rich lace, and is heavily em- 
broidered in the corners. Bonnet of black lace, with violet 
pansies. 

Fic. 111.—Hovse-DRESs OF GOLDEN Ma1zE-CoLoreD PoPLin — 
The skirt is comparatively short, that is, lying only about a 
quarter of a yard on the ground; it is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, scalloped at top and bottom; the upper-skirt is a 
short Polonaise, that is cut without a seam at the waist; it is 
square in the neck, rounded, and looped up at the back, and 
is trimmed with rich brown velvet and fringe. White 
chemisette, with a lace frill in front. 

Fig. 1v.—EVENING-DRESS OF GREEN SILK.—Tho skirt and 
waist are perfectly plain; a rich, white lace shaw] is arranged 
as a tunic over the skirt, and a lace of the same description 
form a berthe for the waist; both waist and tunic are trim- 
med with sprays of flowers. Crimson rose, with green leaves, 
$ in the hair. ‘ 

Fic. v.—Hovuse Drgss oF BLACK CASHMERE.—The skirt is 
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short, of a walking length; the deep flounce is trimmed with 
turee rows of black velvet ribbon; there are two plaited 
hoadings of silk on this skirt, each of which has a row of 
black velvet below it; the waist is made open in front, with 
a small basque, and it, with the sleeves, is trimmed with 
velvet and silk plaitings. White crepe lisse in the neck of 
the dress. 

Fig. vi.—Cutip’s Dress oF Rep AND Back CASHMERE.— 
The lower-skirt is trimmed with a bias flounce, put on below 
a Land of narrow, black velvet; the upper-skirt is quite plain ; 
«ove this is a square tunic, open on the hips, and trimmed 
with a narrow plaited ruffle, fastened on with black velvet; 
waist high, with revers, trimmed with a very narrow rufile, 
and black velvet. 

1G. VIIL—EVENING-DRESS OF WHITE Striprp Gauze OVER 
A Yettow Sik Saret.—This skirt is trimmed with bias 
scalloped folds, bound with black velvet; the white gauze 
skirt is not very long, is trimmed with a full plaited ruffle, 
set on beneath a row of black velvet, and an upright row of 
blond lace; a puffing of the gauze is put on between this 
trimming and a narrower one of black velvet and blond; 
the white skirt is worn in the “court train” fashion over 
the silk skirt, not coming together in front. A slight pan- 
nier is furmed at the back by drawing the skirt up with 
broad bands of black velvet, trimmed with deep fringe. A 
short, plain tunic in front is also caught up by these bands 
of velvet. Waist high and plain, over a yellow silk under- 
waist; the half-long upper-sleeve is cut in points, and trim- 
med with velvet, and beneath it is a deep plaited ruffle with 
a heading of black velvet, and finished by a fall of rich lace. 

FG. vill.—Eventnc-Dress oF Tary, Waite Musiixn.—The 
skirt is short, and is trimmed with one deep flounce, not 
very full, headed by a row of green ribbon, above which are 
two standing-up plaitings. A pannier of the muslin reaches 
to the top of the ruffle, and is caught up at the sides by a 
row ef green ribbon, trimmed on either side with blond, and 
finished by a large bow without ends; green ribbon around 
the waist, with bow at the back; low waist, trimmed with 
Liond and green ribbon. 

Figs. IX. AND x.—Gray Reps Costume, (Front AND BAck 
Vriews.)—The round skirt is bordered with a twelve inch 
founce, with a plaiting to match to form a heading, and 
raeasuring three inches. Tunic folded underneath in front; 
the skirt, full at the sides, and forming at the back a 
point like a shawl. A plaiting loops up this tunic at the 
sides, is carried down the sides of the point to within six 
inches of the extremity, and is then carried up at each sido 
to the waist. High bodice and basque, and black velvet 
revers to the waist. The bodice and basque are cut in a 
single piece; the latter forms two plaits at the sides, and ter- 
minates with a point in the center of the back. Two buttons 
mark the commencement of the plaits. Sleeves ornamented 
with a three-inch plaiting. 

FIGS. XI. AND xi1.—WrnTeR Casaque, (Front AnD Back 
Views.)—A full description of this, with a diagram from 
which to cut it out, is given on a preceding page. 

Fig. x111.—Ilovuse-Dress or Gray SILK, WITH a BLUE OvER- 
press.—The skirt is “round” and rather long, and trimmed 
with one deep, scant flounce, which is headed by a row of 
black guipure lace. The waist is high and plain, and the 
slecves wide and long, and trimmed with black guipure lace. 

lus blue skirt is not very long, and is looped up high on 
the hips, and is without trimming; over this falls from the 
sides toward the back, a second skirt, cut in sharp points, 
and full enough behind to form a plait, and is trimmed with 
three rows of black velvet. The waist is high and plain, and 
has no side bodies, so that the gray waist shows under the 
arms; this waist is also trimmed with black velvet. Two 
half-worn dresses, of good contrasting colors, make a cos- 
tume of this style admirably; or cashmere or poplin may 
readily be substituted for silk. 

GENERAL REMARK#s.—The fashions for the winter were 








established by the time our December number went to press, 
so we have nothing particularly new to record, as it is much 
too early to think of the changes forspring. The long walk- 
ing-skirts have generally usurped the short ones on the street; 
we do not mean by this, that skirts with trains are worn to 
walk in, but that what is termed the round skirt is made to 
touch the ground two or three inches. As we have before 
stated, cashmere, and, in fact, all soft, woolen materials, are 
very much used for walking-dresses; but the most elegant 
of these are worn over silk petticoats of the same color. 
For the street, plum-color, slate-blue, slate-gray, olive-green, 
and brown, are the most used; all evening colors are light 
and delicate. Evening-dresses with flounces 
arranged merely at the back, the front being plata, with 
sometimes cross-bands on it. Frequently two colors are 
used for this style of dress, as alternate flounces of green 
and white, blue and gray, etc., etc. Striped materials are 
more wofn than formerly, silk with satin stripes being par- 
ticularly elegant. Velvet is also much used for out-of-door 
wear. 

THE JACKETS AND Pa.eTors have nearly all assumed the 
basque an@ jocky shape; some are tight-fitting, and others 
nearly so, but none are made very long. Lace or fringe is 
generally used asa trimming. We give two illustrations of 
very stylish ones. 

BoNNETS are very much trimmed with curling plumes and 
ribbon, but the shape has decidedly changed from those worn 
last winter. Strings are universally worn, though somo 
prefer the soft, blond lace to the ribbon ones, as being more 
becoming. Felt bonnets are a good deal worn, but the felt 
is really but little seen, as it is almost entirely covered with 
the trimmings. 
of myrtle-green velvet, with myrtle-green strings, are much 
worn with cloth costumes of this fashionable green shade. 


are made 


Very dark-green bonnets, with ornaments 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Homz-DreEss AND APRON FOR A MISS oF THIRTEEN 
or Fourteen Years, oR UnpDER.—This dress is of blue cash- 
mere, made with simply one skirt, with the front width 
gored, one side gore and one width of cashmere in the back, 
which, being double fold, make a sufficiently wide skirt. 
The bottom is trimmed with a plaited flounce of the same 
material, the plaits all laying one way, and fastened down 
one inch and a half from the top by a bias band of the cash- 
mere, one inch in width, stitched down by the sewing- 
machine. The flounce will require three times fullness, 
and should be eight inches in depth. The waist is plain, 
and buttoned up the back. Coat-sleeves trimmed to match 
the bottom of the dress. Five yards of cashmere will be re- 
quired. The apron is cf Swiss muslin, with a braided border 
and frill-edgeé with imitation Valenciennes lace. { 

Fic. 1.—Dress, with Over Tunic, For A LITTLE GIRL OF 
Four To Five Years.—It is made of drab serge, and trimmed 
with black alpaca braid of two widths. The little over-skirt 
has, in addition, a plaiting of the serge below the braid, The 
waist is cut surplice in front, showing the plaited under- 
body. Coat-sleeves trimmed to match the upper-skirt. This 
makes a charming street or house-dress, and a very inexpen- 
sive one, two pieces of alpaca braid, and six yards of serge, 
being all that is required. 

Fria. 11.—A Boy’s Bouse or CASHMERE, OR MERINO, OR 
Pap Serce.—It has a double plaited frill, which forms the 
skirt of the blouse, and is fastened on to the belt, and put 
on over the short, simple blouse, fastened on the right side 
with double buttons and loops. Coat-sleeves trimmed te 
match, and a linen collar, edged with Hamburg trimming, 
or plain, if preferred. Pants to the ankle. Two yards of 
merino will be required for the blouse. 

We also give engravings, in the front of the number, of 
various other articles for children. The descriptions of 
these will be found in the article, “ Every-Day Dresses.” 

















IS THE BEST 


314 feet long, 12 inches wide, 





different styles, 





EVER INVENTED. 
It contains the four following popular and fascinating GAMES, viz: 
TEN PINS, BAGATELLE, RING TOSS and POCKETS, 


And with Cue attachment, recently added, it is a Miniature Billiard Table. 

It is made of Black W: alnut, lined with the fir vest quality of Billiard Cloth, and is only 
and 214 inches deep. 
sould send for llustrated Price List of Parlor Games and Toys, embracing over 200 


Cc. H. JOSLYN, 704 Broadway, New York. 
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PRICE 310. TEN PINS, 





Every family in the United States 4 





Rinc TOSS, 





THE D UNIVERS AL POPUL ARITY OF 





Is simply due to their excellence. They are conscien- 
tiously made of the best and purest materials, and are 
always what they claim to be. 

Sold i by Dru pemmyiete. and First- class sGrocers, 


HEA NEGT THEA-NECTAR 


1S A PURE 


>BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all tastes. 


“FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 5506, No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
UR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE List’ 











» ADAY! 46 new articles for agents. Samples 
IL. 


sent /ree. 3. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








Send for Thea-Nectar Circular, 
of Genuine Waltham Watches, tell how and where | 
they are made, describes the different grades an d gives 
weight and quality of the cases with prices of each. te E 
send them by express to any part of the country, with bil 
to Collect on Delivery, with privilege to the purchas er | 
examine the Watch before paying. No risk is taken by 
those who buy of us, as every Watch is warranted to give 
satisfaction or the money will be refun led. The prices of | 
the Silver Watches range from $16 upwards, and th 1e Gold | 
Watches from $70. When youwrite fora p rice List, state | 
that you saw this notice in Peterson’s Magazine. 
Address, HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, New York. 




















RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of Wartford, Conn. Cash Assets, 
$1,500,000, Grants LIFEand ENDOWMENT 
Policies of all approved forms. Ample se- 
curity, lowrates. Alsoinsures against ACCI- 

NTS causing death or total disability. 
Policies written by the year or month. Has 
paid $700 per day for Six Years in benefits 
to policy-holders. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 1871, 


Published Weekly; 16 pages; full of splendid en- 
ravings and articles by the best writers on the Popular | 
ciences aud the Industrial Arts, Mechanics, Manufac- 

tures, Inventions, Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, 
Household and Farming Industry. The ‘Scientific Ameri- 
can has been published 25 years, circulates the World 
over, and is recognized as a great Popular Educator. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Terms—$3 a year, $1.50 for 
6 months, Address, 

MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York. 














ENOCH MORGAN’ . SONS’ 


1909, 


ESTB, 





For General 
Household purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


OR FAMILY USE.—Apple ‘Parer, Corer & Slicer. Pri 
$2. Made by D. -. W HITTEMORE, Worcester, Mass. 
—HOR ACE WATE RS 8 

N , 


A GREAT OFFER ions. 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PI ANOS, ME LODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of first-class makers, aT EXTREMELY Low 
FRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, or will take from 
$5 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and the 


rent money applied if purchased. 
+] C'S ol 



















The Oldest, I Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 


in the United States. 





Now in use! Geo. A. Prince & Co.'s 
ORGANS and 

MELODEONS will be delivered in any 
part of the United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of 
re, on rece ip t of list price, 
and Circulars. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Chicago, Il. 


5) 


Se : for Price 
Address, 








Publishers and Patent Solicitors, 


THE IMPROVED 


WILSON 


SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 


for simplicity, du- 
rability & beauty 
stands unrivaled! For 
stitching, hemming, 
~— jetting. quilt- 
: cordin jinding, 
braiding, 9a ering, ga- 

ering and sew’ ng on 

athers. itis led? 

aS’ AGENTS WANTED in every County in the 
United States where we have not one already employed, 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 0,; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 
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